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PREFACE 


Lonc ago, in San Francisco, when my sister, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, and I were incredibly 
young, we dictated to a stenographer — our 
first experience of the kind — certain of our 
original and adapted stories which had proved 
favorites among the kindergarten children of 
California, and which we hoped might find equal 
favor with little people in other parts of the 
country. 

‘The Story Hour,’ as we called the brief and 
simple book thus formed, was the first of our es- 
says in collaboration and we had no thought at 
the time that it would endure unto the present 
day. We had always had it in mind, however, to 
prepare a second volume of tales for our ‘favorite 
public,’ and at last it is here, although my sister’s 
share of it, alas! is smaller by far than we had 
planned it should be when the project first began 
to shape itself. 

With the hope that children and the friends of 
children will use and enjoy this second volume as 
they have done the first, the new book ‘Twilight 
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Stories’ is here delivered into the hands of the 
tale-tellers and tale-hearers of the nursery. 
Nora ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Thanks are due to ‘St. Nicholas,’ ‘Child Life,’ 
‘School and Home Education,’ ‘The Continent,’ 
“The Outlook,’ ‘John Martin’s Book,’ and the 
“Woman’s Home Companion’ for the use of such 
stories as have appeared in their pages. 
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THE CHILDREN’S LAND 


Come just for an hour, to Children’s Land! 

You won’t find it stupid, or irksome, or dreary; 
I'll bring you away just the moment you’re weary, 
If you'll but step into my magical car 

And fly quite away from this, ever so far 

To that dear little country, the Children’s Land. 


They’re always so merry in Children’s Land! 

Such bright eager faces, such radiant smiles, 

Such gay little witcheries, innocent wiles! 

They live in the present, ne’er think of the morrow, 
A spoonful of jam is their cure for all sorrow, — 
You cannot be sad in the Children’s Land. 


It’s a good, honest country, the Children’s Land! 
They’re always so simple, straightforward and frank; 
They’re not to be bribed with fame, riches or rank; 

If you love them, are true to them, they know it well, — 
Pretensions are vain; they’ve no favors to sell; 

You cannot buy love in the Children’s Land. 


It’s a sweet, restful country, the Children’s Land! 
Such soft, clinging fingers, such ready embraces, 

Such hope and such faith in their eloquent faces. 

You dream in the twilight sometimes, quite alone, 
That a pair of child-eyes look up into your own, 

And you would you were fit for it, — Children’s Land! 


X11 The Children’s Land 


So, come for an hour to Children’s Land! 

We grow too didactic, too stiff and too wise, 

When we look at the world through our dull, grown-up eyes. 
But if you’ll step into my magical car 

And fly quite away with me, ever so far, 

Your sight will be clearer, —in Children’s Land! 
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TWILIGHT STORIES 


THE 

LITTLE GIRL WHO COULDN’T WAIT 
One day the little girl’s mother said to her: 
‘Daughter, wouldn’t you like to learn to make 
a nice slice of toast for mother, such as she wants 
when she isn’t feeling well?’ 

“Yes, indeed!’ said the little girl, jumping up 
and clapping her hands, ‘let’s begin now.’ 

‘No,’ said her mother, smiling, ‘not quite yet; 
you must wait a little; the baker hasn’t brought 
the bread yet.’ 

‘Oh, no, I can’t wait,’ said the little girl, and 
away she ran to the baker’s. 

‘Dear Baker,’ said she, ‘please give me a loaf 
of bread to make toast for my mother.’ 

The baker was washing his pans — so — and 
cleaning his ovens — so— but he stopped to 
say: 

‘I’m sorry, little girl, but my bread is all gone. 
You'll have to wait till the miller brings me some 
fresh flour.’ 
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‘No, I can’t wait,’ said the little girl, and away 
she ran to the miller’s. 

‘Dear Miller,’ said she, ‘please give me some 
flour, to bake a loaf of bread, to make toast for 
my mother.’ 

The miller was watching the great water-wheel 
turn — so — and the heavy mill-stones go round 
— so — but he stopped to say: 

‘I’m sorry, little girl, but my flour is all gone. 
You'll have to wait till the farmer brings me 
some fresh wheat.’ 

‘But I can’t wait,’ said the little girl, and away 
she ran to the farmer’s. 

“Dear Farmer,’ she said, ‘please give me some 
wheat, to grind into flour, to bake a loaf of bread, 
to make toast for my mother.’ 

The farmer was scattering the seed — so — 
and covering it nicely with earth — so — but he 
stopped to say: ‘I’m sorry, little girl; but my 
wheat is only just planted. You'll have to wait 
till it grows.’ 

“Indeed, I can’t wait,’ said the little girl, and 
away she ran to the wheat field. 

“Dear Seeds,’ she said, ‘will you please sprout 
and grow tall, so that I can have some wheat, to 
grind into flour, to bake a loaf of bread, to make 
toast for my mother?’ 
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The seeds were fast asleep in the ground — so 
—each nestled close to his brother — so — but 
they wakened to say: ‘We’re sorry, little girl, 
but we cannot sprout and grow yet, we are so 
hard and dry. You must wait till the rain comes 
to soften our coats.’ 

‘But I really can’t wait,’ said the little girl, and 
she looked up into the sky and said, ‘Dear Rain, 
will you please fall down and soften the coats of 
the seeds, so that they can sprout and grow into 
tall wheat, to grind into flour, to bake a loaf of 
bread, to make toast for my mother?’ 

The rain-drops were chasing each other round 
and round—so—and running races down 
cloud-hills — so— but they stopped to say: 
“We're sorry, little girl, but we can’t come down 
just yet. You must wait till the clouds gather.’ 

‘But, indeed, I can not wait,’ said the little 
girl, and she ran to the top of a hill where the 
clouds seemed nearer. 

‘Dear Clouds,’ she said, ‘won’t you please 
gather thick and black, and let the rain come 
down, to soften the coats of the seeds, so that 
they can sprout and grow into tall wheat, to 
grind into flour, to bake a loaf of bread, to make 
toast for my mother?’ 

The clouds were floating slowly through the 
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sky —so—and piling themselves into great 
puffs — so — but they stopped to say: “We're 
sorry, little girl, but we can’t gather yet — the 
sun is so warm and bright. You must wait till 
he hides his face.’ 

‘But I canNoT wait,’ said the little girl, and 
now she was ready to cry. So she looked up to 
the sun and said: ‘Dear, kind Sun, will you not 
hide your face, so that the clouds can gather 
thick and dark, to let the rain come down and 
soften the coats of the seeds, so that they can 
sprout and grow into tall wheat, to grind into 
flour, to bake a loaf of bread, to make toast for 
my mother?’ 

The sun was shining bright in the sky — so — 
and sending his warm rays down to earth — so 
—but he stopped to say: ‘Yes, little girl, Pll 
hide my face soon; but I’m busy just now warm- 
ing the ground and coaxing the spring flowers to 
bloom. You must wait a little.’ 

‘Dear me,’ sobbed the little girl, ‘they all say 
“Wat!? “Wait!” “Wait!” and they don’t 
know how hard it is, when you want to learn to 
make toast for your mother. But I suppose I'll 
have to wait for the sun — he’s too big to hurry.’ 

So she sat down on a stone — so — and rested 
her head on her hand — so—and she wairTeD! 
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And by and by when the great sun had warmed 
the ground and coaxed the spring flowers to 
bloom, he hid his splendid shining face — so. 
Then the clouds gathered dark and heavy — so 
— and presently, hurry! scurry! patter! clatter! 
down came the rain-drops — so. 

They softened the hard, dry coats of the seeds 
till they sprouted and began to grow. By and by 
the tall, yellow wheat waved in the wind — so 
— and still the little girl w-a-1-t-e-d / 

Then the farmer came with his sickle, cut down 
the wheat — so — and carried it to his barn, 
where he threshed it — so. It was put into bags 
and carried to the mill, where the heavy stones 
ground it — so — into flour as white as snow — 
and still the little girl w-a-1-t-e-d! 

Then the baker mixed water and yeast and 
salt with the flour and kneaded it — so — until 
it was dough. The dough was made into loaves 
of bread; then it was set away to rise; afterwards 
it was put in the oven to bake — and still the 
little girl w-a-i-t-e-d! 

At last the bread was done; the little girl ran 
home with a loaf to her mother, and she learned 
to make such a delicious slice of toast, so hot, so 
crisp, so beautifully brown, that it makes me 
hungry even to think of it! IBY ae Play. 


BORROWED PLUMAGE 


THE sun was shining, the wind was blowing, the 
leaves were rustling, and everybody was happy 
and gay when the peddler drove along the road 
to Gotham. Next morning the sun was shining, 
the wind was blowing, and the leaves were 
rustling again, but everybody in Gotham was 
cross and fretful. And why was this? Well, it 
was for a very good reason indeed, as you will 
agree when you hear it. 

The peddler was a pleasant-looking man with 
a smooth, pleasant-looking horse and a smooth, 
pleasant-looking blue cart. Thus far there is 
nothing strange about the story, for peddlers, 
carts, and horses came to Gotham every day. 
They were so common that little Nip Carter 
hardly looked up from the flower-bed he was 
weeding. The peddler stopped at the house next 
door, and then Nip heard sounds and saw sights 
that made him drop his handful of weeds and 
rush indoors to his mother. The blue cart was 
loaded with small wooden boxes with bars across 
the front, and through the bars there came 
gleams and flashes of bright yellow and a con- 
stant chirping and twittering. 
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‘What do you think the peddler is selling next 
door, Mother?’ cried Nip with great eyes full of 
wonder. 

‘Elephants!’ said mother looking up from her 
work, 

“No,” he answered with a little chuckle, for 
Nip found his mother very amusing. ‘Guess 
again!’ 

“Trained fleas, then,’ smilingly replied his 
mother. 

“No, you couldn’t see them so far away’; said 
Nip with a laugh, ‘something that would live in 
that cage, Mother,’ and he pointed to an empty 
cage hanging in the window. 

“Not canaries!’ exclaimed mother. ‘Canaries 
in a peddler’s cart!’ 

“Yes, truly canaries,’ cried Nip. ‘And they’re 
only a dollar. Come and see!’ 

In fact the cart was filled with cages, and 
every cage held a bird of brilliant yellow who 
cocked his head and whisked his tail and twinkled 
his eyes, as if he were in the best of health and 
spirits. 

‘First-rate birds, ma’am,’ said the pleasant- 
looking peddler to Nip’s mother. ‘Young, you 
know, and haven’t got their full song yet, so I 
charge only a dollar for em. You see, they’re in 
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good feather, and you can take your pick. Only 
a dollar!’ and he held up a brilliant beauty. 

‘Mother, let me get our cage?’ whispered Nip. 

Mrs. Brown came hurrying at that moment 
with a crisp dollar bill, and bore away a prize. 
Mrs. Jones did likewise, and Mrs. Robinson ran 
to get her purse, for by this time quite a crowd 
had collected about the peddler’s cart. 

‘Mother, let me get our cage?’ whispered Nip 
again. ‘The birds will all be gone.’ 

‘I don’t know, Nip,’ said Mother in a puzzled 
way. ‘I never saw canaries sold in a peddler’s 
cart before. What will your father think about 
it? He promised to get me a bird as soon as he 
had the money.’ 

‘Father will be glad you got one so cheap,’ 
answered Nip decidedly. ‘Let me get the cage, 
Mother!’ 

‘Very well,’ said mother, ‘to please you, but 
pick out the bird you like best before you go.’ 

Trembling with delight Nip drew near the cart, 
and, his lip held tight in his teeth with excite- 
ment and his cheeks as red as peonies, he selected 
the bird that seemed the finest of all. 

“Your boy’s got an eye for the points of a bird, 
ma’am,’ said the peddler, when Nip had darted 
off for the cage. ‘He’s got the king-pin of the 
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lot there. I tell you, there’ll be music in the 
house when that bird starts to sing!’ 

So saying, he dexterously opened the doors of 
the two cages, held them against each other, and, 
in a moment, ‘the king-pin of the lot’ fluttered 
into his new home. 

“Do you happen to have any seeds on hand, 
ma’am?’ asked the peddler, pleasantly. ‘I’m 
selling a full package of the best mixed seeds, 
freshly gathered, with a cuttle-bone thrown in, 
for twenty-five cents. Couldn’t get ’em any- 
where else for the price, ma’am.’ Nip’s mother 
took a package, and all the other mothers took 
packages. The peddler finally drove away, stop- 
ping at every corner to dispose of his wares. 

‘Let’s call our bird King, Mother,’ said Nip. 
“The peddler said he was “the king-pin of the 
whole lot.”” Wasn’t he cheap? Only a dollar, and 
the seeds will last almost forever.’ 

‘Cheap things are not always good,’ said 
mother, ‘but perhaps King will be. Come, and 
I'll show you how to fill his water cup and give 
him his dinner.’ 

When father came home at night, he was pro- 
perly surprised to find King hanging in the win- 
dow with all the comforts of home about him. 
The bird had not even érzed to sing, and seemed 
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a little heavy and low spirited, but that was to be 
expected in a strange place. Mrs. Brown called 
from over the fence that her bird didn’t seem 
very well, either, but the peddler had said that 
they must all be given time to get acquainted 
with their new homes. Father said that the 
short, thick birds didn’t usually sing so well as 
the long, slender ones, he thought, but no doubt 
King would smooth his feathers down when the 
sun came out in the morning. 

The sun did come out in thesmorning and 
brightly, too, but it shone upon strange sights! 
In all the new cages in Gotham there sat — but 
you’d never guess, if I gave you a thousand 
guesses. Well, in all those cages there sat no- 
thing in the world but plain, common, ordinary 
English sparrows whose golden painted coats had 
rubbed away in the night!!! And the pleasant- 
looking peddler with his glossy, pleasant-look- 
ing horse, and his jolly blue cart was driving far 
away, and they never saw him again. Ah, this 
is a queer world and there are queer people in 
it!!! 

Nv AES. 


A WINTER IN TOWN 


CHARACTERS 


Mr. Cure Munk Tue Litrte Munxs 
Mrs. Cuip Munk Tue Car 


CHAPTER I| 


“No, my dear,’ said Mr. Munk, ‘I cannot consent 
to another winter in the country in your state of 
health. I would not, for a bushel of acorns, go 
through again what we suffered last year. Of 
course the stealing of our whole winter’s pro- 
vision by that rascally boy might have happened 
anywhere, but we shouldn’t have had to borrow 
nuts at such a ruinous rate of interest anywhere 
else. Why, you know, it has taken me all sum- 
mer to pay my debts and feel able to hold my 
tail erect once more.’ 

‘Dear Chip,’ murmured Mrs. Munk from her 
couch of pine-needles, ‘there are few so sensi- 
tive and honorable as you.’ 

‘Tut, tut, not at all!’ he answered, ‘but com- 
mon sense dictates that we should lay up our 
provisions more securely this winter; and as we 
shall have a young family to provide for before 
spring, we must think of that in looking for a 
residence.’ 
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‘Our last winter’s apartment was certainly dark 
and unsuitable for children,’ said Mrs. Munk, 
‘and the heat was turned on most unequally. I 
really wore my tail quite thin using it for a com- 
forter.’ 

‘Ah, that must never be again!’ protested Mr. 
Munk, gallantly; ‘the lovely tail that wound its 
length about my heart, when first we met in the 
oak-tree, must never descend to such uses. [If it 
must serve as a comforter, let it wrap your hus- 
band’s neck in his hours of ease, not serve as a 
foot-warmer for a chilly night. But, my White- 
tooth,’ he went on, ‘I cannot consent to have you 
so cut off from society as you were during the 
heavy snows of last winter. And, then, we must 
think of the children; as I said before, there may 
be three, there may even be six, to be educated. 
Yes, I have made up my mind; we will winter in 
town.’ 

‘In town!’ exclaimed Mrs. Munk, sitting up 
on her couch abruptly — ‘in town, where boys 
and cats are as plenty as bushes! Why, this is 
autumn madness, Chip! The first walnuts have 
gone to your brain!’ 

‘No, dearest Long-tail,’ said her husband, 
kindly, while he smiled at her excitement; ‘trust 
my wisdom and experience. The squirrel of 
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affairs takes a middle course in these matters — 
one that combines the minimum of danger with 
the maximum of profit. You will agree, [’m 
sure, that shelter is better and heat more evenly 
distributed in town, and that educational advan- 
tages are greater; while in my gay bachelor rov- 
ings, ere first your dear form met my view, I often 
observed and sampled a considerable variety of 
food in the homes of men, which appeared to me 
quite suitable for a squirrel’s simple wants.’ 
‘Enough, Chip of my heart!’ said Mrs. Munk, 
who seemed somewhat moved by this last sug- 
gestion. ‘Enough! we winter in town. But, for 
the sake of the little ones to come, I pray you let 
there be not more than one Cat in the vicinity.’ 
In the following days Mr. and Mrs. Munk 
hunted houses all day, and chattered about their 
disadvantages most of the night, but at last the 
right place was found. It was a large mansion, 
with plenty of sheds and barns, and not stingy, 
shut-up ones either, but hospitable buildings 
with cracks and holes and open doors, and an 
occasional broken pane of glass. It was near 
enough to the woods to allow of the transporting 
of nuts, and there were plenty of beams and dark 
corners in the outhouses where stores could be 
kept. There were barrels of apples in the cellar, 
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a basket of corn in the shed, and the lady in resi- 
dence seemed kind and obliging, and positively 
smiled on Chip when he appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

There was a Cat, it is true, but a fat and 
elderly one, who ate a great deal, and slept even 
more. 

When Mr. Munk detailed these advantages to 
his wife, and shared with her a freshly baked 
biscuit, which he had removed from the kitchen 
during the absence of the Cat, Mrs. Munk could 
but implore him to engage the place at once, and 
let her assist in gathering the winter’s provision 
while yet the weather permitted. 

Mr. Munk hurried off next morning, took for- 
mal possession of the shed by storing an apple 
and three nuts on one of the beams, and in next 
week’s issue of “The Autumn Leaf,’ which the 
wind-carrier distributed at every door, appeared 
the following notice: ‘Mr. Chip Munk and 
family will spend the coming winter in town.’ 


CHAPTER II 


Tue advantages of the new home had been 
underestimated in every respect, thought the 
Munks when they were once fairly settled and 
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their winter food stored away. But the Cat, it 
must be confessed, had also been underestimated, 
and was neither so fat nor so old as she had 
seemed at long range. 

She had an embarrassing way of appearing 
suddenly in the crisp autumn mornings when 
Mrs. Munk was wont to nibble apples on the 
door-stone; she delighted in sitting under the 
beams where the happy couple chatted together, 
glaring at them with a fixed eye and licking her 
chops the while; and raids upon the goodies in 
the kitchen were not to be thought of unless 
Mistress Cat were asleep on her cushion in the 
sitting-room. One day, indeed, the valiant Chip 
met her face to face as he popped out of a hole 
in the barn, and he owed his escape with his life 
solely to the circus-rider’s leap he made directly 
over her back. 

“Still, my love,’ he panted, as he reached Mrs. 
Munk’s side and laid one paw upon his quivering 
heart, ‘still, my love, every lot has its drawbacks, 
and the thicker the nutshell the sweeter the ker- 
nel. We are young and active, and run no great 
danger if we are cautious. My arm will ever be 
extended to protect you, and should you perish, 
I would never wed again.’ 

“That’s all very well,’ responded his somewhat 
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cold-blooded spouse, ‘but when I was in the Cat’s 
jaws I shouldn’t be worrying about your second 
marriage, I fancy. Still, ?’m not thinking so 
much about ourselves as about the dear children 
who are coming. What if they fall victims to 
that horrid monster?’ 

But Mrs. Munk need not have been troubled, 
for when the snows had heaped themselves high 
about the house, and the wind howled down the 
chimney, the lady packed her bags and trunks 
and bundles and went away. Nor did she go 
alone, for in a covered basket by her side in the 
stage rode the Cat upon her favorite cushion. 

But do not suppose that the Cat was journey- 
ing of her own good will and pleasure. She never 
thought much of other people’s firesides; home 
was good enough for her, she said, and in this 
case she was the victim of a base plot concocted 
of chicken bones and thickened with cream. Her 
heart was hot within her as she jolted away, for 
she had meant to eat both those squirrels for her 
Thanksgiving dinner, and she knew they would 
have been delicious. She, too, had counted upon 
the young family, and her mouth had long 
watered at the thought of their freshness and 
juiciness. It was a wise old Tom, she reflected, 
who made that proverb about a squirrel in the 
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jaws being worth two in the tree, and better had 
it been for her had she heeded it. 


CHAPTER III 


Ou, but there was rejoicing in the Munk family 
when, after two or three days’ watching, it be- 
came clear that the Cat was really gone! The 
little couple somewhat missed the lady, who 
was an inoffensive person with a heart for squir- 
rels, but an unspeakable weight was lifted from 
their shoulders in the absence of that sleek, 
whiskered, big-eyed, velvet-footed creature who 
took so warm an interest in their movements. 
The barns and sheds were now all too small for 
their ambitions; they found their way into the 
cellar, and were amazed at the riches stored 
there; they discovered bags of nuts in the attic; 
and all over the house there seemed an abundance 
of material to make the nest for that wonderful 
coming family. It was decided to place this in 
the corner of the sitting-room sofa, as being a 
warm and sheltered spot; and Chip and his wife 
brought together there the most beautiful heap 
you could desire of papers and rags and lace and 
flannel. Mr. Munk gnawed a hole through the 
sitting-room carpet and floor into the cellar to 
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provide a speedy exit in case of surprises; and no 
bugs in any rugs were ever so cozy as this little 
family when at last the six baby Munks were 
curled up in the soft nest. It is true that what 
seemed likely at first to be a serious difference of 
opinion between Mr. and Mrs. Munk grew out of 
gnawing the hole through the carpet, Mrs. Chip 
claiming that they had no right to destroy other 
people’s property. 

‘But, my dear Black-eyes,’ argued her hus- 
band, ‘your ideas are entirely overstrained. We 
are destroying nothing. Do we not know by 
experience that another carpet will soon come? 
Have we not seen how it is in the pine woods? 
New carpets come there every year, and all holes 
are covered when one season has gone by. Trust 
your husband’s principles, and all will go well.’ 

It was the same with the blankets, portions of 
which Chip removed to line the nest. Mrs. Munk 
was again strong on the rights of property- 
holders, but Chip proved to her conclusively 
that the corners of the blankets were never put 
to any use, and it was the corners only that he 
gnawed off. Still, these disagreements were 
merely specks in the blue of domestic happiness, 
for the little Munks were really — well, they 
really were, you know, something out of the 
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ordinary in beauty and intelligence. Their eyes 
were as black as ripe apple-seeds, their little bare 
bodies were soon covered with glossy fur, and 
their tails, though somewhat skinny and rat-like 
at first, gave every promise of a future fluff like 
a pampas plume. 

And the house was so warm and sheltered, and 
held such educational advantages! When the 
six babies grew strong and active, and had 
learned to climb the sofa-back, and the rocking- 
chair, and the soapstone stove, their mother 
decided to extend to them the cultivating influ- 
ences of art. Every room in the house was hung 
with pictures, and the young Munks were guided 
to a different apartment each day, and bidden 
to examine with eye and nose and paw such 
masterpieces as hung upon the walls, to slide 
down the cords, to run around the frames, and 
in every possible way to learn the picture thor- 
oughly. This was sometimes disastrous to the 
picture, it is true, but was a source of much 
pleasure and profit to the Munks, and, as Father 
Chip wisely said, the greatest good of the greatest 
number is always to be sought in these matters. 

One day the six little Munks found on the par- 
lor table a framed picture which they took to be 
a sketch of one of their famous ancestors about 
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whom their father had often told them. Chip and 
his wife, on being notified, hurried to the parlor 
to behold the discovery, which proved to be in- 
deed an undoubted family portrait. Sitting on 
the table, with as many of his children on his 
knee as he could conveniently hold, while the rest 
perched on the lamp-shade, Chip, with his voice 
broken by sobs, told of this ancestor, his great- 
great-uncle on the mother’s side. ‘He was a 
brave, stout-hearted squirrel,’ said Chip; ‘one of 
those daring souls that appear now and then 
among us, and whom no peril daunts. His youth 
was rich with great exploits, but he set forth one 
day to see the world, and never more returned 
to his fond family. He must have died full of 
riches and honors, else why is his portrait en- 
shrined here? But he died alone and far from 
kindred!’ Here Chip fell to weeping, and his 
furry countenance was soon so wet with tears 
that his wife offered her tail as a handkerchief, 
while the sympathetic little Munks sniffed into 
the lamp-shade. 

It was an affecting tale indeed, but what a pity 
it was told in the Cat’s absence! Had she been 
at home, she might have added several touching 
details as to the ancestor’s last moments, and 
could even have told where his bones were laid! 
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CuHapTEerR IV 


Tuus ‘in books, and work, and healthful play’ 
the winter months were passed, and one day the 
Munk family awoke to the knowledge that spring 
was coming. The snow was gone, there was a 
faint greenness on the hillsides, and the trees 
looked hazy with their tiny leaf-buds. Mr. Munk 
began to feel the house confining, and to sit on 
the well-curb and think over summer plans. 

In his bedtime chats with the Munklets now, 
he talked of nothing but summer — of green 
leaves and ripe berries, of the song of birds, and 
the peace and safety of the deep woods. ‘My 
dear,’ said he one morning to Mrs. Munk, ‘we 
must go; the spring is in my blood.’ 

‘I cannot choose but follow where you lead,’ 
said his dutiful wife; ‘but wait a few days more 
until the ground is drier, for Ruffle has a slight 
cold, and Fluff’s paw is not quite well.’ 

That very afternoon, however, the stage rolled 
up to the door, and out stepped the Cat and the 
Lady, both in high spirits and delighted to get 
home again. The squirrels fled to the woodshed 
and took shelter on the beams while the lady 
stepped from room to room, exclaiming at the 
heap of rags on the sitting-room sofa, screaming 
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at the hole in the carpet, sighing over the condi- 
tion of the pictures, and all but weeping over the 
blankets. 

‘The air is close here,’ said Mr. Munk. ‘Cul- 
ture is all well enough, but the spring woods are 
beter 

At this moment the Cat darted into the shed 
and fixed her baleful eyes on the young Munks 
who shook in their furs. 

“Yes, my love,’ said Mr. Munk, drawing his 
tail more into the shade, ‘education is the safe- 
guard of liberty, but, after all, it is not to be com- 
pared with a whole skin. The Cat seems un- 
usually active. We go early to-morrow.’ 

The shed door was set wide open that night 
that the spring air might enter, and when the 
Cat stole across the threshold in the early morn- 
ing she found a note in her saucer, sealed with a 
nutshell, and addressed with a squirrel’s brush. 


‘Dear Puss,’ it ran, “we are leaving this morn- 
ing. Call on us soon in the pines. 


(Signed) ‘Cure Munr’ 


*P.P.C. cards of Mrs. Munk and the little 
Munks.’ 


‘It was a pleasant acquaintance,’ said Puss, 


grimly, as she read the note. ‘Would it had been 
a closer one!’ Ns 


THE DIARY OF A LONELY ROOSTER 


Monday, October 1 

I am a lonely rooster. I am alone, all alone in the 
world. I was an only chicken, and my only 
mother is with me no longer. I may have had an 
only father, too —I do not know — but he is 
not here, either. I have no playmates but a big 
horse and a big cow, and they know very little 
about nice games. 

I must find something to amuse me, or my 
feathers will drop out for sadness. I am walking 
by the pond and writing my diary in the soft 
mud. I must talk to some one, if it is only to 
myself. 


Tuesday, October 2 

I was right. My feathers have begun to fall. 
Half my tail is gone this morning. My master 
feeds me well, but I cannot eat alone. Even the 
cow pushed me away when [ strolled into her 
stall just now. She is so big that she cannot 
understand me. 

Iam so unhappy! Shall I wade out in the pond 

and drown? 
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Wednesday, October 3 

I did not drown. I am still here. Something 
has happened. Something new has come to the 
farm. It is smaller than I. It is alive. I like to 
watch it. 


Thursday, October 4 

They say it is a kitten. It has four legs. It can 
run. It makes a little bit of a funny noise, not 
nearly as loud as my best crow. I feel better. I 
got up on the fence this morning and crowed so 
loud that the kitten was afraid. But I will not 
hurt it. I am kind. 


Saturday, October 6 

The kitten can play nicely. I feel quite happy 
when she chases her tail. I forgot to write my 
diary yesterday, it was so gay in the barn. 


Sunday, October 7 

The kitten let me eat out of her saucer this 
morning. I am grateful. I brought her a nice 
fat worm just now. She will like it so much. I 
will take her to the pond by and by. 


Monday, October 8 
She did not enjoy the pond, after all. She says 
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she does not like to wet her feet. She thinks it is 
better fun to play in the barn with me. 
What sweet things kittens are! 


Tuesday, October 9 

I am so happy. When I lie on the barn floor 
and ruffle out my feathers in the sunshine the 
kitten cuddles down by my side and purrs. I am 
not lonely now. I shall not write my diary any 
more. I have a friend. 


Nin A ons 


A WINDY STORY 


Au the winds, Zephyrus, Notus, Boreas and 
Eurus, live on an island with their king, A‘olus. 

It is the strangest kind of an island, for there 
are four different kinds of weather on it, and all 
at the same time. 

The western part, which belongs to Zephyrus, 
is sunny and bright; birds sing there, sweet flow- 
ers bloom, and the dear, dimpled, baby winds are 
always playing hide-and-seek in the leaves. 

The northern part belongs to Boreas. All is 
blustering and cold there; the ground is shining 
white with snow, the streams are frozen thick 
with ice, and the sturdy little winds wear fur 
coats and mittens, and pelt each other with snow- 
balls when they go out to play. They practice 
their blowing exercises every morning, and 
Boreas gives prizes to those who can blow the 
strongest. 

Boreas himself lives in a deep ice cave and 
walks about all muffled in furs, leaning on a 
stout, glittering icicle, and with a great white 
bear running by his side. 

The East is Eurus’s home. How gray the sky 
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is, full of dark clouds always ready to send down 
rain and hail! Eurus is a hard, rough old fellow, 
and the young winds are very much like him. 
Their favorite play is called “Going-a-Shivering.’ 
They all take hold of hands and dance in a 


circle, singing; 


“W-h-e-w! W-h-i-I-l! 
We blow so chill, 

We set the leaves a-quiver; 
The flowers quake, 
The grasses shake, 

We make the children shiver! 


“W-h-e-w! W-h-i-l-1! 
O’er cloudy hill, 
By misty lake and river; 
The rain we bring, 
The cold drops fling, 
We make the children shiver!’ 


The chorus is nothing but shivering and teeth- 
shaking and blowing, and he’s the best wind 
who can blow the others down. I don’t call it a 
nice play myself; but if I were an East wind I 
dare say I should think it great fun. 

The southern part of the island, the home of 
Notus, is very warm indeed. Tigers and lions 
roam about in the high grass, there are gay- 
feathered green and red birds in the trees, and 
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even monkeys swinging by their tails from 
branch to branch. The winds are lazy, and sleep 
most of the time; but now and then they awake 
in a rage and blow very wildly, tearing the flow- 
ers to pieces, frightening the birds from their 
perches, and uprooting the great trees. 

All the little wind-children go to school every 
day and learn many things: the points of the 
compass, of course, the way to sail the ships, to 
turn the mills, to chase the clouds away, and 
various more difficult studies — such as how to 
make a monsoon, and the proper strength of a 
cyclone. 

None of the winds are ever allowed to come to 
earth where the children live, until they have 
been to school, and King A‘olus thinks they know 
how to behave. I’m sorry to say, however, that 
you can’t tell any more about winds than you 
can about children; sometimes they are ex- 
tremely naughty when they really know how to 
be good, and could be if they chose. 

That was how it happened with little Boreas, 
one day. 

I forgot to say, didn’t I, that all the young 
winds were named after their fathers? It was 
the custom of the country, and you had to tie a 
tag on yourself sometimes to make sure which 
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was you and which your first cousin once re- 
moved. 

Little Boreas had been promised that as soon 
as he knew his catechism and his wind-song, and 
could spell aéronaut, which is a very difficult 
word, I can tell you, he might go to earth and 
have a long play-day with the children. He 
could say his catechism nicely. It began with 
easy things such as ‘What is your name?’ and 
“Who gave you that name?’ and went on to the 
whole duty of a good wind and other difficult 
questions. 

The answers were all in rhyme, so that they 
would be simpler to remember, and the last two 
lines of the whole duty of a wind were: 


“To make no trouble, 
And pleasure double.’ 


“That’s easy enough,’ said little Boreas. 

‘Easier to say than to do,’ said his father; 
‘but you’d better go and try. Of course I don’t 
expect you to be soft and gentle, like your cousin 
Zephyrus. Your family is a strong and a rollick- 
ing one; but try to do some good whenever you 
blow, and don’t tease the children.’ 

“No, indeed,’ said little Boreas; and away he 
blew, singing his song in a fine, strong voice. 
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This is the song and you can listen whenever 
the north wind blows and see if you can hear it. 


I 
‘Hurrah! Ho! Ho! 
So loud I blow, 
As o’er the ice I’m winging. 
The birdlings know, 
Far south they go, 
When first they hear my singing. 


2 
‘Hurrah! Ho! Ho! 
I bring the snow 
I hush the brooklet’s flowing. 
In slumber deep 
The flowers sleep, 
They wake not while I’m blowing. 


3 
‘Who would not be 
A north wind free, 
A king of stormy breezes? 
With icy hand 
I touch the land, 
At my command it freezes.’ 


The weather-cock soon felt little Bo whizzing 
along, and turned his spreading tail to the north. 
“You must move quickly for the Boreas family,’ 
said he, ‘or they’ll blow you down. They don’t 
like to wait for rusty joints.’ 
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‘What fun!’ said little Bo; ‘that big shiny 
thing turned just for me. Let’s see; aren’t there 
any more?’ 

Oh, yes; there were several more —a great 
fish on Jack’s stable, a horse on a barn across the 
way, a golden arrow on the church steeple — and 
each obediently turned as Bo bade him. 

“How strong I must be,’ said Bo; ‘everything 
moves when I speak. Hurrah! there’s a boy 
with a kite. Now, see me send it up.’ 

It was Jack’s new kite, and it was a little 
timid yet about flying, for it hadn’t had much 
experience. ‘Whoop! Halloo!’ cried Boreas, 
and ran for it. 

‘Oh! gently, gently,’ begged the kite, ‘you'll 
break my string. How about that catechism 
you learned — 


**°To make no trouble, 
And pleasure double. 
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‘It’s no trouble to the boy,’ said Bo; ‘I’m 
doing all the work, and of course it’s double the 
pleasure for me to blow hard. So fly away with 
you!’ 

Up went the kite, not daring to argue any 
longer; away ran Jack after it, tugging at the 
string, when — Oh, dear me! what a pity! — Bo 
wrapped the tail round the telegraph wire. 
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“There, you rude wind,’ said the kite, ‘see 
what you’ve done; and you'll make Jack cry, he’s 
so little. Now how are you going to get me 
down?’ 

‘Get you down, indeed,’ laughed Boreas. ‘I’m 
too busy. You may thank me for putting you up 
so high; you couldn’t have done it yourself’; and 
away he whizzed, leaving the kite sadly hanging 
to the wires, and Jack crying. 

Rude little Boreas traveled some distance be- 
fore he found any new mischief quite to his mind; 
but he amused himself very nicely on the road, 
blowing the roosters’ tails the wrong way, puff- 
ing the smoke in people’s eyes, flapping the wet 
clothes in the washerwoman’s face, whirling the 
leaves about in a mad dance that made them 
giddy, and pulling at the flags till they stood out 
straight in the air, and begged their poles to set 
them free. 

At last, he met a flock of children coming from 
school. How he jumped at them, and whistled 
with glee! He blew Ruth’s hair into her eyes so 
that she couldn’t see the way, and fell into a 
puddle; he turned Mary’s cape inside out over 
her head; he blew Tom’s papers out of his hand 
and over a high fence, and then tweaked off 
Harry’s cap, and made him run for it. 
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‘Ha! ha!’ laughed little Bo; ‘I call this fun.’ 

‘Great fun for you,’ said an old tree standing 
near; ‘but I thought your father told you not to 
tease the children.’ 

“That’s true,’ said Boreas; ‘but this is only 
play, and I'll be good, pretty soon.’ However, he 
traveled a little more slowly for a few minutes. 

But quite near by, on a pretty little pond, 
Dick was launching a toy ship. She was painted 
bright blue, with her name, Nancy Lee, in gold 
letters on the stern, and on her deck sat a beauti- 
ful doll in a sailor dress of blue and white. It was 
Nellie’s dollie, and she had brought her to have a 
sail on the new boat. 

The Nancy Lee slid gracefully into the water, 
and Bo came up just in time to fill the sails and 
begin the journey. The dollie really had a de- 
lightful time at first, for Bo blew very gently, 
remembering what the old tree had said; but in 
a few minutes, this grew rather tiresome. 

‘Come on, Nancy,’ cried he, ‘let’s see how fast 
you can go’; and he gave the boat such a sudden 
push that she bent over almost to the water. She 
righted herself in a minute, and flew like a bird 
over the angry waves Boreas had made; but 
where was the passenger? 

‘Oh, my dollie, my dollie!’ cried Nellie from 
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the bank, as the yellow head and blue dress sank 
below the water. 

‘Has that awkward doll fallen off?’ cried 
Boreas. ‘Now I have been naughty’; and he 
stopped a minute to consider what he should do. 

Did he — while he was thinking — did he 
hear a deep, strong voice somewhere calling, 
‘Boreas! Boreas, come home!’ or was it the trees 
sighing? 

‘Oh! never mind,’ he said, ‘Dick is going to 
get the doll’; and brave Dick waded deep into 
the water, and pulled the poor thing out, with 
her yellow hair all dripping and her pretty dress 
soaking wet. 

Nellie took her in her arms and cried all the 
way home, and Boreas started off in a hurry so 
as not to see the tears. He really felt quite sad, 
and said to himself several times, ‘Now I must 
begin pretty soon 

*“’To make no trouble, 
And pleasure double. 
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In a minute, though, he rushed to a roof where 
a shingle was loose, and was just about to send 
it flying down on Rover’s head, when he certainly 
did hear close to his ears, ‘Boreas, come home! 
come home!’ 
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‘Tm afraid it’s King Afolus,’ he said; ‘but I 
won't go just yet, all the same’; and he whizzed 
away to a tree near by, where a mother robin 
was cuddling five specks of baby robins. The 
mother didn’t see Boreas, and as it was time for 
her to get up and rest her legs, she fluttered away, 
leaving her darlings with only rude little Bo for 
their nursemaid. In a minute, he came tumbling 
along and looked into the nest. His very breath 
made the birdlings shiver, and when he began to 
rock them they all twittered with fear. 

“You little *fraid cats,’ he cried. ‘I won’t hurt 
you; I’m just going to rock you a bit’; and away 
went the nest, tossing like a ship in a storm. 

One wee birdie nearest to the edge was so little 
and weak that he couldn’t hold himself in, and 
he fell over to the ground calling and crying for 
his mother. 

‘Boreas, Boreas, Boreas,’ called King olus 
again, and this time in so loud and strong a 
voice that the doors and windows rattled, and 
the trees shivered. 

Little Boreas himself shook and trembled at 
the angry voice, and felt all at once as if he must 
have been very naughty indeed. He didn’t dare 
stop another minute, but blew to the North at 
the top of his speed. 
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But as he came nearer and nearer his island 
home, he blew more and more slowly, and began 
to think of Jack’s kite and Harry’s cap, of Ruth’s 
curls and Nellie’s doll, and of the poor frightened 
baby robins. 

Slower he went until he almost crept, and then 
he began to cry — great drops that fell to earth 
so fast that children ran to the windows and 
cried, ‘Oh, dear! it’s raining.’ 

King A¢olus and his father were both waiting 
for him, and they felt very sad when he came 
along sobbing. ‘I will be good, oh! I will be 
good.’ 

“Be quiet, Bo!’ said the king, ‘and tell me if 
you're not ashamed of having been such a 
naughty wind to-day?’ 

“Yes, sir; yes, your Majesty,’ said Bo, in so 
tiny a voice that you wouldn’t have believed it 
could belong to such a rude and boisterous wind. 

‘And are you sorry?’ said his father. 

“Ye-ye-yes, sir,’ sobbed Boreas. 

‘I am very much disappointed in you,’ said 
King Afolus; ‘and you cannot go to earth any 
more until you are a better wind; you are to go 
away by yourself without any work, and sit on 
the ice all alone to think about being good. I 
shall know when you are good and then I shall 
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send you to earth to undo some of your mischief. 
Zephyrus can go down to-morrow and play with 
the children. He won’t tangle their hair and 
drown their dolls.’ 

‘Oh, dear! I never will again, either; I’m so 
sorry, cried little Bo; and he gave his hand to 
his father, and went away crying. 

He sat down by himself on the ice as the king 
had said, and was very, very sorry — so sorry 
that he wept a little river of tears that kept 
freezing and freezing around him until he looked 
like a sugar rose on a frosted cake. Indeed, if 
Notus hadn’t passed by and melted him a little 
I’m afraid he’d have been there still. 

But I know he’s good now, for the other morn- 
ing he came into my garden, and though he was 
cold, of course, and though he blew hard, yet 
he tried to be helpful, and he brought a host 
of sunbeams with him to make the world look 
brighter. 

NMEA: 


THE R.D.P. SOCIETY 


TuE old people said it was going to be a hard 
winter; they said the goose’s breast-bone had dark 
streaks in it; they said the cat was putting on an 
extra heavy fur coat; they said the husks were 
unusually thick on the corn and the berries on 
the black alder, and they shook their heads and 
looked up at the sky, set up their stoves, and cut 
and sawed great piles of wood. 

Tom and Nannie began to be anxious; not 
about themselves, of course, but about the birds 
they had been entertaining all the summer. 

‘If ’e poor birdies touldn’t find ’nough to eat 
when ev’ryfin was dreen,’ lisped Nannie, ‘’ey’ll 
tarve in ’e winter-time.’ 

“They will,’ answered Tom, gloomily; ‘and 
the stuff we throw out to them will freeze as soon 
as it touches the ground, or else the snow will 
come and cover it all up.’ 

*°’Es,’ said Nannie, looking up at the sky and 
shaking her head as grandfather did. ‘What’ll 
we do, Tommie?’ 

‘Don’t know,’ said her brother, his troubled 
eyes fixed on the giant cherry-tree in front of the 
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cottage. “I must just think of something, and 
you must help; you’re too little to think.’ 

‘Oh, tourse I’se too ’ittle to fink,’ assented 
Nannie, with a cheerful nod toward Tom; ‘but 
I'll help ’e poor birdies.’ 

Tom thought a great deal the next few days; 
and he had, in fact, quite a problem to settle. 
There had always been many birds in quiet, 
leafy Barstow, but there had been more than 
usual this past summer, and because of the lodg- 
ings so liberally provided by Tom’s father large 
numbers had been attracted to the little gray 
house on the outskirts of the village. Diamond- 
shaped openings had been cut in the gables of 
the barn, and a narrow strip of wood fastened 
below them, so that the swallows could stand 
upon it and look in at their accommodations 
before entering. Well-built houses had been 
erected here and there for the martins; tin cans, 
their tops cut nearly off and then bent down to 
serve as entrance to the lodgings, had been nailed 
_on poles in sheltered places, and every day the 
children had provided crumbs and seeds for the 
feathered guests. The finches and the wrens and 
the peewees had told the robins and the blue- 
birds all about this hospitable household, and 
these five families had mentioned the matter to 
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all respectable birds they met in their daily 
flights; so that the colony had become quite as 
well known as was desirable. 

‘Father,’ said Tom one morning, ‘do you truly 
think this is going to be a hard winter?’ 

‘I fear it is, my boy,’ answered Mr. Carter, 
looking a little grave, ‘and some of our poor 
neighbors will need all the help we can afford 
to give them.’ 

‘So I was thinking,’ said Tom soberly. ‘And 
the deserving poor ought to be relieved first, 
oughtn’t they? That’s what you read to mother 
out of the paper last night.’ 

Mrs. Carter glanced at the boy and smiled. 
‘And who are the deserving poor, little son? 
Have you many on your hands?’ 

“Well, I do think I have, Mother. There are 
all the birds we have coaxed to come here this 
summer. A good many of them will stay for the 
winter, and we can’t let them go hungry. Nan- 
nie and I thought we’d feed them, if you and 
father would help us think what we could pro- 
vide.’ 

“You and Nannie are going to form a small 
society for the relief of the deserving poor, are 
you?’ said Mr. Carter, rising. ‘Nice name, isn’t 
it, little girl?’ 
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“Lief ’serving poor,’ repeated Nannie. ‘Ve’y 
nice name,’ though it is to be feared that she 
thought ‘’serving’ had something to do with 
“serves, a dainty which she much affected. 

‘Society for the Relief of the Deserving Poor,’ 
repeated Tom, slowly, when his father had gone. 
“It does sound well, Mother, though it’s a pretty 
big title for Nannie and me.’ 

“You can grow to it, I think,’ answered mo- 
ther; ‘and the size of the name won’t frighten 
away your charges. Run and help your father 
now, and Nannie and I will have something to 
surprise you with by dinner-time.’ 

‘Oh, a s’prise! a s’prise!’ laughed Nannie, 
dancing about the room like a mote in a sun- 
beam. 

The door closed upon Tom, the surprise was 
explained, and the little girl sat down to work 
so busily that with a few lifts over hard places 
she was able to pin on Tom’s jacket at noon a 
blue satin badge with S.R.D.P. stitched upon it 
in large black letters. Tom was naturally made 
president and business manager of the society. 
Nannie held all the other positions, and it was 
ruled at the first meeting that no active member 
of the association might engage in any official 
act without first assuming his badge. 
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The winter did indeed prove to be a hard one; 
there were many snow-storms, chilling winds, 
and much dark, gloomy, shivery weather, and 
as the blue badges appeared in the kitchen 
doorway each morning the English sparrow fre- 
quently remarked to his wife that there seemed 
to be much truth in the old rhyme: 


“Green’s forsaken, yellow’s forsworn; 
Blue’s the sweetest color that’s worn.’ 


Mr. Carter, an honorary member of the 
S.R.D.P., suggested early in the season that the 
butcher, on his semi-weekly visits, be asked to 
bring a piece of suet for such dependents of the 
charity as were fond of a meat diet. 

Tom volunteered to order it, and to pay for it 
out of his own earnings, and on the great cherry- 
tree in front of the house he nailed the first piece 
that was delivered. Nannie had a cold that day, 
and could not go out, but she brought her chair 
to the window, put on her badge, and sat down 
to watch. 

The chickadees saw the suet first, then the 
white-breasted nuthatch came along, the downy 
woodpeckers quickly followed, and after that all 
through the winter there was hardly an hour of 
the day, gray or bright, storm or sunshine, when 
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some poor and deserving creature was not lunch- 
ing at the cherry-tree inn. 

There were double windows in the sitting- 
room, and one pane of each was made to open 
outward on hinges. On the sill within Nannie 
strewed nuts, and stretched a blue ribbon with 
‘S.R.D.P.’ printed on it in black letters across 
the inside of the pane. She was rewarded one day 
by finding a nuthatch and a chickadee pecking 
away at the almonds side by side. Oh, it was 
such an interesting winter, in spite of wind and 
ice and snow! 


‘A fig for the cold; 
I am hearty and bold,’ 


screamed the bluejay, as he hid away in the 
crotches of the elms the corn Tom threw to him. 


“Blue, blue, 
Kind heart and true,’ 


twittered the snowbird, as he picked up crumbs 
from the door-step. 
“We pay our bills 


In mellow trills,’ 


sang the goldfinches, as they feasted on sun- 
flower-seeds provided by the children. Under 
the library windows Tom kept a clear space in 
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the deepest snow; there seeds and crumbs and 
meal were daily thrown, and from this well- 
spread table rose the thankful chorus of the 
dainty red-capped Canada sparrows and the 
winter wrens: 
“All thanks, sweet girl, 
All thanks, dear boy; 
As fine a treat 
May you enjoy!’ 

And there was another delightful idea which 
Mrs. Carter contributed to the $.R.D.P. 

“*E most nicest muvver in ’e world!’ cried 
Nannie, when it was explained to her. 

“Truly an excellent lady!’ observed the cross- 
bill. ‘So full of resource and so intelligent!’ And 
this was the device which so appealed to him: 

Mr. Carter was asked to buy some cocoanuts, 
and Tom was instructed to cut off the ends of 
one and bore holes through the sides. Nannie, 
who was sitting on the carpenter’s bench watch- 
ing the process, put strings through the holes, 
knotted them, and hung the brown and white 
lump of sweetness to an apple-tree bough. 

‘My stars and garters!’ exclaimed the chicka- 
dee, the first time he dined at the sign of the 
cocoanut, and even the finch remarked that he 
had never known so liberal a family. Birds sim- 
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ply swarmed about the apple-tree, as long as it 
was light. 

There was content and happiness through the 
winter days in every heart inside and outside 
the gray cottage, save, perhaps (for there must 
always be exceptions), in those of Ruffle and 
Fluff, Nannie’s two kittens. It was hard to sit 
in your mistress’s lap, six inches from a bird on 
the other side of a thin sheet of glass, and pre- 
tend complete indifference. 

Ruffle and Fluff both wore blue ribbons with 
S.R.D.P. embroidered on them, and they were 
devoted members of the order. There was merely 
a slight difference of opinion between them and 
Nannie as to how the work of the society should 
be carried on. 

‘I’m willing and glad always to relieve the de- 
serving poor,’ said Ruffle to Fluff. ‘They should 
never want again if I had my way.’ 

“No, indeed,’ purred Fluff. 

Springtime came at last; the orioles and the 
bobolinks and the pheebes all returned, and it 
was time to discontinue outdoor charities. The 
birds, anxious to earn their own living as soon as 
possible, began to range through the woods and 
fields, and no longer hung about the relief- 
stations. 
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The badges were put away for another season; 
the S.R.D.P. laid aside its work, but all that 
summer the trees around the gray cottage rang 
with melody, and the little couplet caught from 
the snowbirds, 

“Blue, blue, 

Kind heart and true,’ 
was trilled and twittered and chirped and caroled 
all day long by every singer in the feathered 
choir. 


Vi ae 


THE BOY AND THE NEAR-BOY 
PARTIAL 


Max was the boy; and as for the near-boy, per- 
haps you can guess what he was. What is most 
like a little boy, I wonder — bright-eyed, quick- 
eared, round and rollicking, rough and tumble, 
happy-go-lucky, always hungry, go-to-sleep- 
quick, get-up-early, jumping and racing, always 
on the go? Why, I think it’s a dog, and that’s 
the reason I call him ‘near-boy.’ 

The near-boy’s real name was Mumps and he 
was so called because when he was given to 
Max his little master was struggling through 
that uncomfortable illness. Though it was a 
queer name for a dog, people grew by degrees to 
think it rather nice. Mumps liked it himself, and 
there was no sound in the world he loved so well 
as his name called in Max’s voice from the top of 
the staircase in the morning. That meant that 
he could scramble up with his tail and his tongue 
and all his four legs at once, panting and barking, 
all the way, and see if he could beat Max back to 
bed. This was a noisy play, and Max’s mother 
had to ask him every day to be more quiet. And 
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every day Max always said, ‘Oh, I forgot!’ and 
looked up with big, round, penitent eyes; and 
then his mother always stroked his head and 
said, ‘You forget a good many things, my son.’ 

And so he did; there is no doubt of that. 
Mumps knew it as well as anybody, for once 
upon a time the boy and the near-boy went to 
the woodhouse to make a windmill, and the boy 
played so long that the near-boy went to sleep, 
and so was forgotten and shut in there all night 
without his supper. And another time the boy 
told the near-boy to watch his coat that he had 
thrown under a tree, and then, seeing a chance 
for a drive, went off and left Mumps there for 
hours in the hot sun. Oh, Mumps could have 
told a good many things about Max’s forgetful- 
ness; but he believed that everything Max did 
was and must be right, and, though he cried in 
the woodshed that cold night, he never thought 
of blaming Max for his shivers. 

Ellen, the cook, too, could have told a good 
many stories of Max’s carelessness and thought- 
lessness, for he often made her a great deal of 
trouble; and his father and mother could have 
told most of all. 

‘Max,’ said his mother one morning when he 
had again forgotten about calling the near-boy 
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upstairs so early and had again forgotten about 
not letting him get into bed with muddy paws, 
“Max, I think I shall have to do something seri- 
ous to make you begin to remember things.’ 

‘But I do try, Mother,’ pleaded Max; ‘only 
I forget.’ 

“You can’t try very hard,’ said his mother, 
shaking her head. ‘You seem to remember 
things perfectly well when you want to. You 
always come home to dinner on time, and I 
notice you never forget when your father is 
going to drive, if he has promised to take you.’ 

‘I know; but that’s different,’ cried Max. 
“Anybody could remember those things.’ 

‘Do you mean that anybody can remember 
things he wants to do himself, but nothing to 
please other people?’ asked his mother, ‘for 
that’s what it sounds like.’ 

Max hung his head, for the way his mother 
put it made him seem so selfish — and he didn’t 
mean to be selfish. 

‘Your father and I have been talking this 
over, said his mother, ‘and we have decided 
that something must be done. You are ten years 
old now, and you do not improve at all in these 
things. You throw your books on the piazza 
when you come home from school; you toss your 
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hat and coat on the floor; you do not put away 
your playthings; you forget to feed Mumps —’ 

‘Oh, no!’ cried Max, and the dog pricked up 
his ears at the mention of his name. 

‘You forgot him last night,’ replied his mother 
sadly, ‘for his supper is on the pantry shelf, just 
where Ellen told you she had set it away for 
him.’ 

‘Oh, that’s a shame! Poor Mumps!’ cried the 
boy, stooping down to pat the near-boy. 

‘It zs a shame,’ answered his mother, ‘for I 
notice that Mumps never forgets anything that 
he thinks will please you. But, Max, you make 
my work so hard and the house so disorderly by 
the way you throw your things about, and you 
waste so much of my time, and your time, and 
Ellen’s and your father’s, by making us search 
for your clothes and your books and your play- 
things, that we have decided to begin to-morrow 
on a different plan.’ 

‘Oh, dear, Mother! I do think you’re unkind,’ 
cried Max, with tears already in his eyes. “I’m 
sure I try all the time to put my things away.’ 

His mother smiled, although her eyes, too, 
were a little wet. ‘Then you must try harder, 
son,’ she said, ‘and we'll begin the new plan to- 
morrow morning. We'll go to-day and see if you 
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know where everything that belongs to you is 
kept. You know you have a very good memory, 
or, so your teacher says, and this will help you to 
strengthen it. Then, after to-morrow, if I find 
anything of yours out of its proper place I have 
decided to take it away and put it in the camphor 
chest. You can redeem it in a week, but not a 
moment before, for you must begin now to over- 
come your carelessness, and this is the only way 
I can think of to do it.’ And then his mother 
broke down and cried herself. 

The boy’s arms were around her neck in a 
moment, and the near-boy was kissing her hand. 

‘Don’t cry, Mother,’ said Max in a really 
manly way; ‘it’s all right. I’m not so careless as 
you think, nor so forgetful; and you'll find a 
week from to-day that the camphor chest will be 
so empty it will just ache!’ 

It was Sunday when mother and son had this 
little talk together, and on Monday and on Tues- 
day no waxwork in a glass case was ever more 
absolutely in order than Max’s room and his 
belongings, while Mumps’s sides looked like a 
filled-out balloon. 

On Wednesday Max’s father found his son’s 
arithmetic on the front steps, and his parcheesi 
board on the study desk, to which it was stuck 
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by a crushed gumdrop. These articles were 
promptly deposited in the camphor chest and 
his mother added to them in the evening the 
boy’s shoes, which he had changed for his slippers 
before tea and left in the middle of the floor, and 
his favorite humming top, which she had tripped 
over on the parlor rug. Ellen increased the col- 
lection by a slingshot found near the cooky jar 
and his grammar from the ironing table. By 
that time his mother and father were a little dis- 
couraged, and the more so because Max didn’t 
seem troubled by these results of his careless- 
ness. 

‘You will need your grammar and arithmetic 
to-day, Max,’ said his father seriously at break- 
fast Thursday, ‘and you will have to buy them 
out of your month’s allowance, if you have any 
left! The books are in the camphor chest, and 
there they must stay for a week.’ 

‘They are?’ questioned Max in surprise. ‘I 
thought I put them away when I came home!’ 

‘In the same place that you put the parcheesi 
board, and the slingshot, and the top, and your 
school shoes?’ asked mother, not knowing 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

‘What! All those things?’ cried Max. “And 
I’ve been so careful I’m about worn out. There, 
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don’t you worry, Mother; I’ll wear my old brown 
shoes to school, and I’ve got plenty of playthings 
left.’ Then he bent his head over his porridge 
and ate cheerfully away, while his parents ex- 
changed discouraged looks, and his father whis- 
pered, “It’s not going to be a bit of use, dear. We 
shall have to try something else.’ 


Part II 


As it turned out, however, Max’s father and 
mother were quite mistaken in saying they 
would have to try a new plan to make their little 
boy remember. The experiment hadn’t been 
tried long enough, that was all; and on that very 
day the spell began to work. Every Thursday 
afternoon after school Max’s father drove out to 
his factory in the country and took with him the 
boy and the near-boy for an hour or two of play 
in the fields. This was one of the things, as his 
mother had remarked, that Max never forgot; 
and this special Thursday he turned up at the 
exact moment, bareheaded and panting, was 
sent in to get his coat and cap and set off in high 
feather with Mumps. 

Now, as it happened, this overcoat was Max’s 
only one, and he had but two caps, one of which 
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he had left on the stone wall where he was setting 
up a windmill that afternoon. This, being seen 
by Ellen, promptly made its way to the camphor 
chest, and before dark, alas! it was joined by its 
fellow and the little coat which Max, excited and 
happy, had tossed on the hall floor as he came in 
from his drive. On Saturday was to be the picnic 
to which he and his father and mother and 
Mumps had all been invited, and to which they 
were to drive in a neighbor’s coach with a host 
of other people. 

Friday morning was fair, and, when neithes 
coat nor cap was to be had fay ecnwon little was 
said, for it wasn’t a long walk, and Max clearly 
had not yet remembered that if he were coatless 
and capless on Friday he would probably be so 
on Saturday. But his mother had remembered, 
in a way mothers have, and had made the last ad- 
ditions to the camphor chest with an aching heart. 

Friday night at tea Max suddenly asked. 
‘Isn’t to-morrow the picnic, Mother?’ 

“Yes, dear,’ she answered. 

‘But I’ve got to have my coat and cap for the 
picnic, Mother.’ 

‘Have you, my son?’ asked his father. ‘But 
how can you, when they’re both in the camphor 
‘chest?’ 
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‘But — Mother — Father — you wouldn’t 
keep me home from the picnic?’ There was a 
break in Max’s voice and a catch in his breath. 

“We couldn’t let you drive twenty miles, son, 
even in May weather, without proper clothing,’ 
said his father gravely. 

Max looked from one to the other, and felt as 
if a door had been shut in his face. 

“Then you’re n-n-not g-g-going, either?’ he 
quavered. 

“We must, Max,’ said his father. ‘You can 
imagine that we shan’t enjoy it very much, but 
we have no real reason for staying at home; and 
I think that Mumps should go, too. You will be 
quite safe here with Ellen, and she will give you 
your luncheon.’ 

Mumps, too! Oh, that was the last straw! 
Max tried to gulp down his sobs, but it was too 
much, and the boy fled from the table, followed 
by the near-boy, distracted with grief and sym- 
pathy. The two people they left behind them 
were no happier than they. The prospect of a 
long day in the country without their boy, who 
would have enjoyed the outing a thousand times 
more than his parents and the grief that he seemed 
to have learned nothing from the long-planned 
camphor chest experiment, weighed heavily on 
their hearts. 
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When the coach drove up next morning in a 
whirl of sunshine and laughter and boyish hur- 
rahs Max’s mother went sadly to meet it, and 
his father, with Mumps by the collar, climbed 
reluctantly over the wheels. Max didn’t appear 
at all. He couldn’t bear to hear the questions 
that he knew would hail from every side: 
‘Where’s Max?’ ‘Isn’t Max going?’ ‘What’s 
the matter with Max?’ ‘Is Max sick?’ 

He had had a long talk the previous evening 
with his mother and he understood perfectly 
that neither she nor his father was attempting to 
punish him. His bitter disappointment was 
entirely his own fault. There was no spark of 
anger in his heart, unless it might have been be- 
cause Mumps had been taken away from him. 
‘He won’t have a good time without me, any- 
way,’ he said to himself bitterly, as he peeped at 
the departing coach from behind the curtain. 

He had kissed his parents good-bye in the hall 
without a tear, but it had been hard, there was 
no denying that; and the sight of Mumps, 
struggling in his father’s arms as they turned the 
corner, was just the last thing that couldn’t be 
borne. Max clattered downstairs the moment 
they were out of sight, and Ellen saw him take 
refuge in the hayloft. No such tempest of grief 
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had ever swept over him before, and it is small 
wonder that after a while he fell asleep in the 
hay, exhausted. 

“Max, Max, where are you?’ called Ellen at 
noontime. ‘Come down to your luncheon. It’s 
all ready, and it’s a good one, and I’ve set it for 
you on the little table in the window.’ 

The boy awoke then, suddenly, wondering 
what made his heart so heavy, and was half-way 
to the house before he knew what was the matter. 
He sat soberly down to his lonely meal. 

‘I wonder, Max,’ said Ellen, clattering in, ‘if I 
could leave you alone for an hour or so this 
afternoon? My sister has just telephoned that 
my cousin’s in from the country and I’d like to 
see her. Would you be afraid if I left you alone?’ 

‘Afraid!’ repeated Max, disdainfully. ‘How 
old do you think I am?’ 

‘I don’t think at all; I know,’ Ellen replied 
cheerfully. ‘Wasn’t I here when you was born? 
But if you don’t mind, then, [ll go out when I’ve 
done my dishes, and I’ll be back in two hours at 
most. What’ll you do — go out in the garden 
and play?’ 

‘I shall read in my own room,’ answered the 
boy with dignity, and went his way upstairs 
with proudly lifted head. 
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Max lived in a small town where all doors 
stood open in ordinary weather, where no gates 
were ever latched and where, in the middle of a 
warm day, everything was as still as a church. 
It was so still, in fact, when he had chosen his 
book, and had answered Ellen’s good-bye and 
warning to take care of the house in her absence, 
that he could even hear the clock tick in the hall 
downstairs. Still and warm, warm and still, it 
was, like a bed of mignonette in the sunshine. 

‘T’ll read on the sofa,’ thought Max, and there 
he stretched himself, and before long, in the 
warmth and stillness and the soft air that floated 
in from the garden, his eyelids closed in spite of 
himself, and the book tumbled to the floor. 

At about that same time a collie dog, his tongue 
lolling from his mouth, was making the dust fly 
on the outskirts of the town. He was panting; it 
was plain to see that he was exhausted; but he 
stopped for nothing. He had been torn away 
from the beloved of his heart by main strength 
in the morning, and by main strength been held 
in the coach until the merry-makers reached the 
picnic grounds. It then occurred to him that 
Max might have arrived by some other route, 
and he began at once to look for him, soon satis- 
fying himself that he was not to be found. 
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‘If he’s not here, then he’s at home,’ said this 
wise doggy to himself, and, putting his nose to 
the ground, he was off like the wind. 

A fly tickled Max’s nose. Max awoke and 
slapped at it. Then he suddenly sat up and 
listened. There was a noise on the piazza like 
the pat-pat of paws. A splendid hope dawned 
in the boy’s lonely heart. Was it — could it be 
possible that it was the near-boy? Could he 
have come back from the picnic, the whole ten 
miles, and all by himself? His throat choking 
so that he could hardly speak, Max gasped out, 
“Mumps!’ And immediately there was a scramble 
on the stairs, accompanied by short yelps and 
barks, and into the room flew a yellow whirlwind. 
Mumps was hot, panting, dirty; his eyes were 
blurred, his ears were scratched, one of his paws 
was bleeding; but nothing and nobody had ever 
looked so beautiful to Max in all his life. Mumps 
cried aloud for very joy, and Max cried, too, 
while they kissed and hugged each other. 

‘Oh, Mumpsie, my little Mumpsie, you didn’t 
forget me, did you?’ sobbed Max. “And I forgot 
you so often, and forgot everything else; and you 
came all alone. I deserved every bit of my punish- 
ment, I know; but I was so lonesome! And now 
if I ever forget you, or anything else, again, I 
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just ought to have you taken away from me alto- 
gether.’ 

So the boy and the near-boy talked to each 
other until they had talked their hearts out; and 
then the boy washed and brushed and fed the 
near-boy, and washed and brushed himself, and 
when the coach drove up at dusk there they both 
were at the gate to meet the picnickers. Max’s 
face looked like a lovely sunset after a storm and 
Mumps looked like exactly what he was—a 
yellow roll of solid comfort. 

Nye aas 


THE CUCKOO, THE CARVED DOOR 
AND THE WHITE KNIGHTS 


THE cuckoo’s house hung on the wall. It was 
built of black walnut, dark and shining, and its 
pointed roof was wreathed with carven clusters 
of vine-leaves. 

In front, it bore a clock-face with cream-white 
figures set round about it and in the center were 
two delicate, ivory-tinted hands that moved 
noiselessly around the dial in time with the gentle 
tick-tock, tick-tock of the pendulum. Down be- 
low the house hung two slender chains ending in 
weights of shining brass, with scales like the cones 
of the pine-tree and these crept gradually lower 
and lower as the day crept to its end. 

Above the dial was a small, square door thickly 
carved with leaves, and behind it lived the 
cuckoo. 

He was a wonderful bird, with gleaming black 
eyes, feathers of glossy white and a clear voice 
that rang out when he sang, like a thrush’s call 
in the forest. 

He was a rich bird, too, for his was the house, 
his the clustering vine-leaves, his the pine cones, 
his the clock-face, and his the fair white hands. 
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Yet, though he was so rich and so beautiful, he 
was often far from happy, for he felt that he had 
one bitter enemy in the world and that was the 
carved door that shut him away into the dark- 
ness. 

He loved to sing, oh, so dearly, but the en- 
vious door only once an hour allowed him to 
give his full carol to the end, and though every 
thirty minutes it opened a second, just long 
enough for him to put out his head and cry 
‘Cuckoo!’ yet even then it shut in his face with 
a vicious snap, before the last note had died 
away. 

It had another unpleasant habit too; whenever 
he was singing, it began to twitch and to jerk as 
if it were saying — ‘Oh, I really can’t stand 
this — I will not have it, I must shut him up.’ 

No bird of spirit could long endure such treat- 
ment, and one day he took his courage in both 
hands and asked the door plainly, the reason of 
its cruelty. 

“Why do you keep me prisoned here in the 
dark, heartless door?’ he cried. ‘What have I 
ever done to you? Let me out; let me out and 
sing, I pray you; let me pour forth all the treasure 
of my heart!’ 

He waited long and patiently, but no answer 
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ever came from his enemy and in the darkness of 
his prison he mourned his unhappiness. 

Yet he did not lose courage, and whenever the 
door saw fit to fly open, he sprang at once to the 
threshold and sang with joy, nor would he draw 
back until the carved wood, in closing, fairly 
grazed his beak. 

Each hour when the time came for his con- 
cert, the cuckoo had a little leisure to look about 
him as he caroled in the doorway and one day he 
noticed that the white hands were always very 
quiet and courteous in their manner as they 
glided round the dial and seemed to listen to 
his song with pleasure. 

As he thought of these things in the darkness, 
he decided that the hands were his friends and 
that it was they who, by battling with the door, 
sometimes gained his release, so he began to call 
them his champions, his White Knights, bold 
and true. 

‘Gallant White Knights,’ he cried, ‘if the 
cuckoo is ever released, your courage shall be 
rewarded. Meanwhile fight on, for your cause is 
just.’ 

Whenever he sang now, it was in praise of his 
champions and though the tunes were always 
the same, yet every day he set new words to 
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them, words of defiance to the door and of praise 
and gratitude to the chivalrous knights. 

‘Do your worst,’ he cried to the door. ‘You 
shall not break my proud spirit. Listen! I carol 
still and my voice is clear and strong.’ 

No answer came to his scornful words; the 
door still opened and shut with dull and steady 
regularity, and still the White Knights marched 
like sentinels around the dial and no release 
came for the poor cuckoo. 

One day, as with dull eye and ruffled plumage, 
he drooped upon his perch, there came a heavy 
blow upon the vine-wreathed house that shook 
it to and fro. The cuckoo heard it and still 
trembled when there came a violent wrench, a 
jerk, a clatter and a fall and the carven door lay 
upon the floor. 

The glad sunlight streamed in and filled the 
shadowy prison. 

‘It must be that all is over,’ thought the cuckoo 
with fluttering heart. ‘The White Knights have 
conquered; they have routed the enemy at 
last. 

‘Now I will raise my voice and sing as I never 
sang before, for my enemy has fallen and my 
knights are victorious.’ 

Alas! at the first effort, to his surprise and 
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terror he found that he could not even lift his 
wings. 

The moments slipped slowly by, but he could 
neither sing nor move. 

He called upon his faithful White Knights, 
but they answered not a word, and though the 
door was no longer there, yet he could not make 
his way to the opening as once he had done. 

Tick-tock, tick-tock, the clock went on, but 
the cuckoo sat still and voiceless in his broken 
prison. 

The sunlight beat upon him, the dust poured 
in and the flies crawled over his glossy plumage. 

What had happened? Had his Knights de- 
serted him; or could it be, that he had always 
misunderstood the door and that it had been his 
best friend after all? 

Might not the little jerks and twitches it gave 
while he was singing have been the only way it 
knew to show its pleasure? 

Might it not have shut so often and prisoned 
him in the dark so long that he might keep his 
feathers fresh and bright and his beautiful voice 
in tune? 

Ah, if the friendly bit of carved wood might be 
set in place once more and shield him from the 
blinding glare of the sunshine! How patient he 
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would be now, how gladly he would rest in the 
soft darkness behind the clustered vine-leaves. 

But alas! poor cuckoo, the clock has ceased its 
ticking, the door lies broken on the floor and thy 
ringing voice is silent. 


NSar iS 


THE CAT AND THE CAPTAIN 


A TRUE STORY 


Tue Captain’s cat was an able seaman. He had 
shipped before the mast when but a kit, had 
learned to obey orders with precision, knew his 
place perfectly, could be depended to keep it in 
roughest weather, and was ‘never, never sick at 
sea.” 

Naturally apt at climbing the rigging, he had 
soon learned the ropes so that he could tell them 
with his eyes shut; but as he grew older and 
graver he seldom came on deck save when in port, 
feeling that the lower part of the ship really re- 
quired, and repaid constant supervision. His 
home was the Germanic, of the White Star Line, 
and a scrupulously kept and well-appointed 
vessel she was; but she would hardly have been 
considered seaworthy, had she harbored no rats 
and mice, so Tom had quite enough sport to 
suit even the keenest huntsman. 

It was purely sport with him; he scorned to 
taste his prey when once he had hunted it down; 
what he loved was the first fascinating scent of 
the quarry, the crafty lying-in-wait, the breath- 
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less pursuit, the delicate tiptoeing in dangerous 
places, the rapid, velvet-footed descent on laden 
shelves, and lastly the swift pounce like the 
click of a steel spring which sealed the victim’s 
fate. It did not always seal his fate, however, for 
the hunter being in small need of food and appre- 
hensive lest the supply of game run short, fre- 
quently let the prey go when once he had it fast, 
and sauntered away as one regretting his recent 
over-excitement. 

Tom was devoted in his own way, which was 
entirely a feline way, to his master, the Captain; 
devoted to the steward who allowed him to 
drowse on the cushions in the dining-saloon and 
wander in and out at his pleasure; devoted to 
the cook who feasted him on chicken and fish and 
cream and anything else his catship fancied; but 
more than any of these alone, and more than all of 
them together, he adored his dear, dear, ten thou- 
sand times dear Germanic. He had sometimes 
fancied in his kitten days that he would have 
preferred a home on dry and steady land, but in 
such brief interviews as he had snatched with 
dock cats in New York and Liverpool, and in the 
more protracted conversations on shipboard 
with Persian and Angora and Manx beauties 
who were traveling to and from foreign lands, he 
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had learned that his lot was indeed a happy one. 
No infant pulled his waving tail; no maid neg- 
lected him in her mistress’s absence; no cook cut 
off his rations when out of temper; no dog flew 
out at him from unexpected quarters; his owner 
never moved away; his family never had re- 
verses, culminating in an absence of chicken from 
the weekly menu; he was safe, sheltered, and 
serene. So keen was his appreciation of the joys 
of his condition that even when the ship was 
safely anchored, he rarely left it save for a half 
hour at a time, apparently regarding it as some- 
thing in the nature of a gigantic mouse which was 
likely to escape, if not carefully watched. 

As Tom was a cat of age and consideration, he 
was well known to all the officials, longshoremen, 
laborers, sailors, and porters that thronged the 
docks on both sides of the Atlantic; and after the 
Germanic had settled into her place at the end 
of one of her voyages, and after the passengers 
and their luggage had all been landed, he would 
saunter magnificently down the gang plank, his 
tail waving high in air and taste a bit of lands- 
man’s life. During the few days the vessel re- 
mained in port he commonly went on shore both 
morning and evening, returning punctually for 
meals and turning in early at night. The steward 
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always saw for himself on each voyage that the 
cat was safely on board before the rush and con- 
fusion of departure began, although Tom was 
really so correct and methodical in his habits 
that it was most unusual for him to require a 
reminder of sailing time. 

One never-to-be-forgotten morning, however, 
pussy went on shore rather earlier than common, 
knowing that the ship was to leave New York at 
noon and that his play-time would consequently 
be shorter than usual. Arching his neck, purring 
and rubbing himself against the few early-risen 
and friendly legs he met on the dock, he made 
his way to a quiet spot, behind a mountain of 
freight, where he was accustomed to meet a few 
land cats whose society he especially favored. 
No one was there at the moment; yes — no — 
yes, there seemed to be a sound of heavy breath- 
ing from a pile of rags in the corner. Tom 
cautiously drew near and saw stretched out upon 
them a thin and haggard cat whose fine fur, curl- 
ing whiskers, long tail and delicate limbs plainly 
showed her birth and breeding, despite her pre- 
sent wretched condition. There was something 
vaguely familiar about her, thought Tom, though 
it seemed impossible that he could ever really 
have known so miserable and dirty a creature. 
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She opened her blue eyes and looked at him, giv- 
ing at the same time an appealing mew. Oh, 
those eyes, that golden voice! at once he knew 
her; it was Griselda, a beautiful and accomplished 
Angora, who only six months before had come to 
New York on the Germanic. 

He hurried to her side and with sympathetic 
sighs and miaouws heard her sad tale. It was 
long, it was tragic, and there were dreadful 
details in it of a deceitful French maid who 
hated her, of attempted poison, of desertion, of 
hunger and cold, of street brawls, of vicious dogs, 
of cruel boys and of homeless wanderings. Tom’s 
heart melted within him and as he listened to 
Griselda’s woes and strove to comfort her, the 
hours slipped all too quickly away. 

In the meantime all was noise and confusion 
on board the Germanic, for in another moment 
the gong would sound for visitors to go ashore. 
The steward had looked for Tom as usual, but 
being very busy, and observing from the doorway 
of the dining-saloon, a heap of shaded gray fur 
on a distant cushion, he had hurried away, satis- 
fied, little suspecting that what he had seen was 
really only a chinchilla muff. The gong sounded, 
friends bade last good-byes, the gang plank was 
taken up, the vessel swung loose from her moor- 
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ings and with a long, hoarse bellow sounding 
from the steam whistle, she slipped out into the 
harbor. She was only a short distance away, 
white handkerchiefs were yet flying from her 
decks, and her passengers could still be distin- 
guished, when Tom tore wildly down the dock, 
his yellow eyes flaming, every hair on his back 
erect and his tail half the size of his body. 

He had heard the voice of his dear Germanic 
as she bade America adieu, and careless now of 
Griselda’s sad fate, he had sprung recklessly over 
her prostrate form and rushed to the dock-end, 
only to find the vessel already far away. It was 
distressing to see his terror and despair as he ran 
to and fro, casting agonized glances at the dark 
water, crying and moaning piteously and looking 
appealingly at the bystanders, like a lost and 
frightened child. Some of these bystanders were 
seafaring men, therefore tender-hearted, and 
they pitied the suffering animal; they were 
friends of the Germanic’s Captain too, and more 
than all, they knew what it was to love a ship 
themselves. 

‘I declare, I can’t stand this,’ said one of them. 
‘The creature shall go, if he wants to so much,’ 
and catching up poor Tom he hurried to where 
his tugboat lay with her steam up, all in readi- 
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ness for work. Pussy, quite misunderstanding the 
intentions of his rescuer, scratched and fought 
desperately, but in spite of his cries he was car- 
ried on board and the tug was quickly headed 
down the harbor — the only time on record, per- 
haps, when a steamer was devoted to the car- 
riage of such a passenger. 

The Germanic’s officers saw with surprise the 
noisy tugboat chasing them, but when it came 
alongside, when explanations were shouted, and 
the cat, carefully enveloped in a bag, was tossed 
into a sailor’s waiting arms, there were cheers 
and hurrahs from crew and passengers, and to 
the deafening music of the two steam-whistles, 
Tom flew down the companion-way of his be- 
loved Germanic. 


N.A.S. 


THANKSGIVING AT ‘ABNER’S FOLLY’ 


THERE are many places in this great, round 
world where strange, half-useless constructions 
may be seen, which the neighbors contemptu- 
ously call somebody’s ‘folly,’ but among them 
all, perhaps there isn’t a single well but Abner’s. 
Yes, ‘Abner’s Folly’ was a well, though his 
daughter, the Widow Yorke, used to say that 
the only reason folks called her father’s doings 
follies was because they “warn’t deep enough to 
understand ’em.’ 

Whatever else was or wasn’t deep enough, 
the well was, there was no doubt of that, for it 
measured one hundred feet from the surface to 
where the water lay sparkling below. Old Abner, 
or young Abner as he was then, had dug the well 
more than half a century before, in the first days 
of his married life, when his young wife had com- 
plained of the long trip she had to make to fetch 
water. He had carried the twig of a sweet apple 
tree around and around the house, trying to find 
a more ‘likely place’ for digging, but the twig 
had persistently turned in his hands on the self- 
same spot every time. 
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“We'll dig it here, Hetty,’ young Abner said 
finally, ‘and we'll get water, it if takes all sum- 
mer.’ And it did take all summer in the intervals 
of other work and a good many men toiled upon 
it, while the neighbors stood about it and mocked. 
“We'll get water before the snow flies, Hetty,’ 
said courageous young Abner, ‘and we'll have 
the best well around here yet. You’ll see.’ 

Hetty did see and exulted in her husband’s 
success, though the cost of it in labor and money 
was so great that it came to be commonly spoken 
of as ‘Abner’s Folly.’ The name, in the course 
of years, was gradually transferred to the house 
and the farm and when the Widow Yorke and 
her little daughter Abnerine came sorrowfully 
back to the old house in their loneliness, all the 
neighbors asked one another as they met, ‘Have 
you heard that Mary Yorke is coming back to 
“Abner’s Folly” to live?’ 

Little Abnerine, named for her courageous 
grandfather, was greatly attracted to the well 
from the first. A shed, attached to the house, 
had now been built over it, but the bucket and 
chain still went down into the dark depths as in 
the old days and came up dripping with the ice- 
cold water. Abnerine set a rough table near the 
well and used to sit beside it and prepare vege- 
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tables, peel apples and do other homely house- 
hold tasks while she refreshed herself by glancing 
in now and then at the dark gleam of the water 
and the green of the mossy stones. There was a 
fairy tale she had read long ago in which an un- 
fortunate prince, bewitched into the shape of a 
frog and banished to a well, used to come to the 
surface once a day and look hopefully for the 
right princess, his deliverer. Abnerine did not 
tell her mother all her fancies, but she never 
looked into the well without half expecting a 
frog’s head to peep above the water and a gut- 
tural voice to cry, ‘Has my princess come?’ 

It had been late November when Mrs. Yorke 
and her little girl had come to live at ‘Abner’s 
Folly,’ and their first Thanksgiving day in the 
old home had passed almost unnoticed. The 
festival was now at the door once more and 
Abnerine, a sturdy little lass of ten years, begged 
to have a real old-time Thanksgiving dinner. 

“Why, we could, child,’ said her mother, 
musingly, “we could well enough, but we haven’t 
any folks to ask.’ 

“No folks!’ cried Abnerine; ‘there’s all the 
neighbors!’ 

‘Oh, you don’t understand, Abby,’ smiled her 
mother, sadly. ‘There’s folks enough, but they 
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ain’t our folks, and they'll want to stay home 
with their own that day.’ 

“Isn’t there anybody without own folks in this 
whole village, ‘cept you and me?’ asked Abner- 
ine, with a quiver in her voice. 

‘Not even you and me, thank the good Lord!’ 
cried her mother, catching her into her lap, ‘ for 
we ve got each other.’ 

Abnerine thought a moment as she sat on her 
mother’s knee. ‘Why don’t we ask old Han- 
nah,’ she said, suddenly. “She used to work for 
grandma — that’s like own folks, or some like it 
— and that day we went over to see her she told 
me lots about the good times they used to have 
Thanksgiving, here. She said they had the best 
dinners and the best times at “Abner’s Folly” 
of anywhere she ever lived and she said grandpa 
and grandma were the salt of the earth. I re- 
member that, for it sounded funny.’ 

‘So they were, dear, the salt of the earth, your 
grandpa and grandma, and I know Hannah 
loved ’em both. Pity she went off and got 
married! She never had a happy day after- 
ards’... . 

‘Ask old Hannah, Abby? Well, I s’pose we 
might, but do you Beles they'd let her come 
from the poor farm?’ 
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‘I know they would,’ cried Abnerine, eagerly. 
‘I met Mrs. Pennell down at the Corner yester- 
day, and she was reading a letter and she said 
she was asked to her sister’s Thanksgiving and 
she could go if she didn’t have Hannah to take 
care of. The two old men are going visiting for 
the day, anyway.’ 

‘Well, that settles it,’ said Mrs. Yorke, 
briskly. ‘Hannah shall come, and you shall go 
and invite her. You get her to tell you just what 
she used to cook for grandma, Thanksgiving, and 
we'll have those very same things.’ 

‘Oh, goody, goody!’ cried Abnerine, clapping 
her hands and dancing around the kitchen. ‘And 
we'll have the best tablecloth and the British 
luster plates and grandma’s old spoons, and’ — 

“Would you have the old spoons, Abby, just 
for Hannah?’ her mother interrupted, anxiously. 
‘They’ve been put away so long I s’pose they’re 
dreadfully tarnished and we never shall get any 
more like ’em.’ 

‘Course I’d have them for Hannah!’ cried 
Abnerine. ‘Isn’t she the company? And I'll 
clean them till they shine like new. [ve got 
whiting and silver polish and everything to do 
with, out in my box on the well-table. You'll see 
how nice I’ll make everything look.’ 
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“Well, you’re a good child and I must say so, 
if you are mine,’ exclaimed Mrs. Yorke, ‘and if 
that’s the kind of Thanksgiving that suits you, 
that kind you shall have.’ 

The poor farm, with its three aged inmates, 
was only a mile away, and the kind farmer and 
his wife who had charge of it readily agreed 
to bring Hannah to “Abner’s Folly’ on Thanks- 
giving day, as they went to their own party. 
The proud guest herself trembled with delight at 
her invitation and would have rambled on all day 
talking about the glories of Thanksgivings past 
and gone had not Abnerine finally held her to the 
point of the bill of fare and exactly what grandma 
used to have on those high festivals of long 
ago. 
‘Hannah says, Mother,’ said Abnerine, breath- 
lessly, as she came back from delivering the 
invitation to the dinner, ‘Hannah says that 
grandma used to have a turkey with little sau- 
sages in the platter — the great big willow pat- 
tern platter in the dresser — and potatoes and 
turnips and squash, and onions and giblet gravy 
and stewed barberries with molasses in them and 
lots of pickles and then they’d have three kinds 
of cake and mince pie and pumpkin pie and tarts 
afterwards.’ 
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“Yes, [ remember,’ said her mother, nodding 
her head, ‘but there was a great tableful of 
aunts and uncles and cousins, besides father 
and mother and me and my sister Lucy —the 
little aunt that died, you know. There’s no 
end to what you can eat with such a family, 
but you and me and old Hannah, what would 
we do with a great turkey and three kinds of 
cake?’ 

‘No, a little chicken and the smallest willow 
platter would be a better fit,’ laughed Abnerine, 
‘but the sausages we must have, for I could see 
Hannah thought a great deal of them, and what 
shall we do about the barberries?’ 

‘Barberries!’ repeated her mother, thought- 
fully. ‘Isn’t there an old barberry bush out by 
the toolhouse beyond the barn? There used to 
be, I know.’ 

“Why, yes, so there is,’ answered Abnerine; 
“I remember now.’ 

‘Then that'll be all right, if the frost hasn’t 
struck the berries. Run out before dark, Abby, 
and gather all there are and we'll try some to- 
morrow morning and see how they turn out. I 
don’t know as I’ve eaten any since I was a child. 
Mother used to have stewed barberry in little 
glass saucers beside each one’s plate when we 
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had company and it used to look handsome. 
Grandma was a good cook, Abby; you don’t see 
her like, nowadays.’ 

“Well, she wasn’t any better cook than my 
mother,’ cried the little girl, affectionately, ‘and 
Hannah, poor old thing, is going to have the 
time of her life this Thanksgiving Day.’ 

Preparations for the holiday filled Monday 
and Tuesday and Wednesday, and Abnerine and 
her mother couldn’t have taken greater pains if 
they had been going to entertain the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the Faith 
and Empress of India. Mrs. Yorke swept the 
attic and scrubbed the cellar stairs, though it 
seemed doubtful if Hannah would set foot in 
either locality; and all the good things to eat 
looked so delicious on the pantry shelves that it 
seemed a pity that only one poor, old woman was 
coming to help devour them. ‘But there,’ said 
Mrs. Yorke to herself as she tucked the last 
spoonful of stuffing into the chicken, ‘I don’t 
suppose there’s a woman in the village that’ll 
enjoy herself as much as Hannah will to-day, 
and as for me, I’ve no business to be grieving 
over old times and I won’t — me that’s got a 
child with as loving a heart as my Abnerine, 
bless her!’ And here a tear nearly fell into the 
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stuffing, which didn’t need it, for it was salt 
enough already. 

Abnerine meantime was just as happy and as 
busy as a bird making a nest. She got out the 
snow-drop tablecloth, the willow pattern plates 
and platter for the turkey, the British luster set 
for the dessert and the coffee, and she found in 
the parlor cupboard the identical glass saucers 
her grandmother used to fill with barberries. 
She cut a fir tree bough, tied it with a crimson 
ribbon and laid it across the table in lieu of 
flowers and was looking at her finished handi- 
work with a smile of pleasure, when she cried 
out suddenly, ‘Why, Mother, we’ve forgotten 
grandma’s old teaspoons!’ 

‘So we have, I declare,’ exclaimed her mother, 

appearing in the doorway. ‘But your table 
looks a perfect picture, child; don’t you mind! 
We'll use the everyday ones. Hannah ought 
to be here now, and I’m about ready with din- 
ner.’ 
‘Oh, no, Mother, keep things back just a 
little. I must have the old spoons for the bar- 
berries. T’ll run out and polish them up in a 
jiffy,’ and Abnerine hurried to her table by the 
old well. 

The ancient brass knocker sounded a rat-tat- 
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tat at this moment, and Hannah hobbled in, 
well hooded and shawled and exclaiming about 
the cold. ‘But I wouldn’t ’a’ stayed to home, 
Mis’ Yorke,’ she cried, ‘no, not if I’d frozen my 
nose, | wouldn’t! But where is Abnerine? Don’t 
she favor her grandpa? I declare if she ain’t just 
like him, with her black hair and the way she 
holds her head!’ 

‘Abby,’ called her mother, opening the kitchen 
door. ‘Here’s Hannah. Come in and see your 
company.’ 

No sound but a queer little scratching in the 
shed and an agitated waving of the chain that 
held the old bucket. 

‘Abby, child, where are you?’ called Mrs. 
Yorke again, with a sudden terrible fear at her 
heart. 

Again no answer, but strange sounds issuing 
from the well and the chain moving distractedly 
to and fro. 

Mrs. Yorke stood frozen on the threshold and 
Hannah appeared behind her. ‘The kettle’s 
boiling over,’ she said, ‘and I set it back. Why, 
where’s Abby?’ 

The widow threw up her arms, with a cry of 
despair. ‘Abby!’ she called again in a tone of 
such anguish that it pierced the depths of ‘Ab- 
ner’s Folly.’ 
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‘Here, Mother,’ called a sweet little voice, 
‘don’t be frightened! I’m coming up!’ and the 
chain continued to wriggle frantically. 

‘For the sake of mercy, Abnerine; what are 
you doing?’ cried her mother, and the tension 
of fear a little relaxed, she rushed to the well 
curb. There, just a few feet below, stepping 
from stone to stone of the sides and supporting 
herself by the chain, was Abnerine, one of the 
precious silver spoons in her hands. 

‘I dropped the spoon while I was cleaning it,’ 
she panted, ‘and it fell on one of the stones, so I 
went down to get it. I’ve often been down a little 
ways, and I fastened the bucket handle down 
good and tight first. Mother, why, Mother!’ 
scrambling out of the well as the widow fell on 
her knees, in a passion of sobs and tears. ‘Don’t 
cry so! [’m not hurt. [ll never do it again. 
Why, we've got company, Mother, and it’s 
Thanksgiving Day!’ 

“Thanksgiving Day! I guess it is,’ cried her 
mother, brokenly, rising from her knees. ‘I 
never want a better reason for it than to see you 
come alive out of that well. If you ever go down 
there again, you naughty, little, blessed, little 
Abby!’ and she hugged her as if she’d never let 
her go. 
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‘Thanksgiving Day! I guess it is!’ mumbled 
old Hannah, as she limped after them into the 
kitchen. ‘The dinner’s all ready, and it smells 
like old times.’ 


IN AS: 


UNDER THE LEMON TREE’ 


In a green valley of Spain, shaded by dusky 
mountain ranges, lies a tiny village, and-in the 
village is a little stone house, and in the doorway 
and over the threshold of that house tumbled, 
once upon a time, a family of black-eyed children, 
like a flock of love-birds clinging to the edge of 
their nest. 

A mile or so from the village was a small plot of 
ground, and growing there was a lemon tree that 
the grandfather of the little ones had planted 
long years before. He had then meant to buy 
more land and set out an orchard, but he had 
never done so, and the lemon tree had grown on 
all alone till now it was large and strong and 
beautiful. It had never yet been able to do much 
good in the world because it had lived by itself, 
though of course it had taken a pride in growing 
the thickest branches and the glossiest leaves 
and the sweetest flowers and the yellowest, sour- 
est lemons of any tree in Spain. It was a sociable 
tree, and what it really liked best in the world 


« A thread of suggestion for this story may be found in Emilio 
Castelar’s essay, “Un Dia en Algar’ (1859). 
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was company, and to have near by a great deal 
of talking and laughing and singing. This it had 
never been so fortunate as to enjoy, save when 
its fruit was gathered, but do not believe that it 
was discontented because it could not get what it 
wanted; no, indeed, it quietly grew on and waited. 

Now all these black-eyed children — there 
were really only six of them, but that’s a good 
many — were very unfortunate in one respect 
at least. It is true they were too small to know 
much about it, and they never cried when there 
was a mouthful to eat and the day was sunny, 
but the saddest thing had happened to them 
that can happen to any little ones, for their 
mother and father had both died when the least 
baby sister of all was only a week old. The oldest 
of the family was Francisco, or Pancho, as every- 
body called him, and then there were Maria, and 
Carlos and Carmelita and Manuel and baby 
Marta. Pancho was only ten years old, and at 
that age the very brightest of boys cannot take 
care of himself and of five smaller brothers and 
sisters. But after all, the case was not quite as 
bad as you think, for the children had a grand- 
mother, a sad grandmother now, but one with a 
heart full of love for the little ones and two hands 
ready to work for them night and day. Then 
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there was the lemon tree, too, still quietly grow- 
ing and waiting, though as a matter of fact, no- 
body had thought about it at all yet, and nobody 
knew what a family friend it would be by and by. 

The stone house where the children lived was 
very small and they fitted into it as closely as 
peas in a pod, but small as it was, it was too large 
for one little boy and one little grandmother to 
pay for, and they knew that they must soon 
leave it. 

‘Pancho,’ said grandmamma one evening when 
the younger children were all tucked away for 
the night, ‘our rent is due again next week, 
and after that we must find some other place to 
live; but it takes so much money to feed and 
clothe you all that I’m afraid there isn’t a house 
in the village we can afford to pay for. If it were 
not for little Manuel and baby Marta, I’d take 
you all out in the fields to live, and we’d wander 
about from place to place like the gypsies.’ 

Pancho laughed at this and thought it a de- 
lightful idea, but he said nothing, only sat in the 
doorway and thought. The grandmother grew 
silent too, and the little house was soon so quiet 
that you could hear the mice squeak in the walls. 
Now if the lemon tree had not been so far away 
and rooted to the ground with a thousand strong 
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rootlets, it might have rustled at the door at this 
moment and said in a soft, reproachful voice, 
“Here am I! Does everybody forget me?’ But 
of course it could neither move nor speak, so it 
stayed quietly in its place and waved its branches 
in the moonlight, and the odor its flowers sent 
out was so sweet and so strong that it might al- 
most have crossed the mile of green fields and 
reached the village in the valley. Perhaps one 
little wandering breeze did bring a whiff of it to 
Pancho, for as he sat in the doorway, he had an 
idea, a fine, grand, entirely new idea. But he 
didn’t say anything about it, not he, all he did 
was to jump up from the doorstep and go to bed, 
but he dreamed of the lemon tree all night, and 
when he opened his eyes in the morning he could 
almost have thought that some of its thick, 
white, starry blossoms had been laid in the bun- 
dle of straw that served for his pillow. He took a 
walk that day all by himself and in the evening 
as he sat by his grandmother in the doorway 
again, he was ready to tell her of his new idea. 
She told him that she had looked all through the 
village that afternoon without finding a single 
place where they could get shelter, and there was 
a little sob in her voice as she talked, and the 
tears stood thick in her gentle brown eyes. 
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‘Grandmamma,’ said Pancho suddenly, ‘I 
have been out to see our lemon tree to-day.’ 

“What! So far and by yourself!’ she exclaimed. 
‘What were you doing out there, little boy?’ 

‘Well,’ he answered, ‘I knew the bit of ground 
was our very own and the tree was our very own, 
and I thought we might take the children and go 
and live under it without paying anybody any- 
thing for rent.’ 

‘But there’s no house there,’ said grandmother, 
‘and your father said the tree covered almost the 
whole piece of land.’ 

“Yes, I know,’ said Pancho, ‘but I truly think 
the tree is almost as good as a house, it is so tall 
and so large and its branches and leaves are so 
thick. Oh, you don’t know how lovely it is under 
them, almost like a green tent. It rained to-day 
while I was there, but none of the raindrops 
touched me, they only pattered away on the 
leaves overhead. There’s a dear little brook 
running across our land, so there would be plenty 
of water. I believe we could live on the lemons, 
and water from that nice, clear brook.’ 

‘I’m afraid you wouldn’t live very long, nor 
grow very strong if you took nothing but lemon- 
ade,’ said his grandmother, half laughing. ‘But 
you re a sweet, thoughtful boy, my Panchito, 
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and I think perhaps there is a little hope for us 
in your idea. The tree would bear more lemons 
for us to sell, if we were there caring for and 
watering it and digging about its roots, and per- 
haps some of our kind neighbors would give us 
some wood and put up a little shelter for us 
under the branches. I can at least go out there 
to-morrow and see if there is room for a hut. If 
the brook is as clean as you say, I might do my 
washing there, and nobody would object to 
sending it a mile away, for you are so strong now 
that you would be able to carry the clothes to 
and fro.’ 

Could the wind have carried Pancho’s idea to 
the lemon tree? Nobody can tell, of course, but 
the blossoms were so sweet that night that 
people stopped as they passed by, and made up 
their minds, as they drew long breaths of the 
fragrance, that all the lemon trees of Spain must 
have come to spend the night on that little piece 
of ground. 

Now it may seem very strange that the grand- 
mother did not think, herself, of the land and 
the lemon tree, but she really had not seen it for 
years, for Panchito’s father had gathered all the 
fruit, and besides she was so sad, and working so 
hard at her washing that she did not think as 
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fast as usual. Pancho had plenty of time for 
thought, however, and he had twice visited the 
tree with his father, so it was not so much won- 
der that the idea of living there occurred to him. 
I dare say too, that what his grandmother said 
about wandering in the fields like the gypsies may 
have put the idea into his head. But it really 
does not make any difference who thought of it 
first, whether it was the grandmother, or the 
lemon tree, or Pancho — it was a very good idea, 
and you would have thought so too, if you had 
visited the family the week after that evening 
talk in the doorway. 

The poor neighbors had all approved of the 
new plan and promised to build the little cabin 
for the grandmother themselves; the rich ones 
had given the wood for it and said they would 
gladly send their washing one mile or fifty miles, 
if Pancho would only call for it and bring it back; 
the brook had jumped over every pebble in its 
bed, for joy that the children were coming, and 
the lemon tree! well, the lemon tree was so happy 
that it couldn’t keep still a moment, and if you 
had listened under its branches any hour of the 
day, you would have heard a million little rustles 
like soft bursts of laughter from its million green 
leaves. 
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The lemon tree was happy, and how was the 
family it protected? Why, never surely, did six 
children live in so beautiful a place! Their little 
cabin rested against the trunk of the tree, its 
rude windows with their wooden shutters looked 
into its green depths, the smoke of their morning 
fires rose into the air and mingled with the scent 
of its blossoms, while an enclosure of canes be- 
side the hut kept the hens and geese from stray- 
ing, and the thick leaves served them as a roof 
by night. When the baby’s cradle was hung to 
the boughs, when the grandmother was washing 
by the brook, and Pancho was rocking Marta, 
tending the older children, feeding the fowls, or 
digging in the ground, then indeed there was just 
as much chattering and splashing, and laughing 
and cooing and cackling and cheerful confusion 
as even the most sociable lemon tree could have 
desired. . 

The family as they sat under the branches in 
the evening had a more beautiful parlor, all 
green-walled and ceiled, than any of the rich 
neighbors in the village; they had the most 
delicious of perfumes from the tree, the most 
exquisite flowers in the lemon blossoms and the 
sweetest of music from the nightingales resting 
above. And the great trunk of the tree seemed 
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fairly to throb with the sap-current that ran so 
happily through its veins, its wide leaves so 
green and glossy, smiled in the sunshine, its top- 
most limbs shot fearlessly up toward the sky, 
swaying now and then to let a bit of blue look 
through, while everywhere among the boughs 
peeped out the white blossoms and the green or 
yellow fruit. It sheltered the children as a bird 
shelters her nestlings, and like the baby birds 
they cuddled together close to its breast and 
under its faithful wings. 

Pancho watered and cared for it so well that 
it bore more fruit that season than any tree in 
Spain had ever been known to do, and the lemons 
were so clean and yellow and fresh and deliciously 
sour when they were sold in the village that 
people were willing to pay a little more for them 
than they did for other fruit. 

So there was money enough with the eggs and 
the chickens and the geese and the washing, to 
feed and clothe the six children, and money 
enough the next spring to buy another bit of 
land and set out another tree; and so things went 
on, until Pancho was a strong young man with a 
whole orchard of lemon trees, and the dear 
grandmother no longer needed to scrub at the 
brookside all day. But among all the new lemons 
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that were planted none could ever be a tenth part 
as dear as the kind old friend that had sheltered 
the children in their need. They told it all their 
joys and all their sorrows, they kissed its blos- 
soms and hugged its trunk, every evening for 
good-night, and they even climbed far up in its 
branches to wash the dust from its leaves. When 
years had gone by and they had grown from little 
children into men and women, their weddings 
were all held under the friendly lemon boughs, 
and every daughter of the three fastened her 
bridal veil with a wreath of its blossoms. 

The tree is very old now and bears few lemons, 
but Pancho still lives beside it and still tends it 
lovingly. After all, it is dearer to him than to any 
of the others, for he has known and loved it 
longest. It was he who brought the family to 
its shelter, and he owes to it all the comfort and 
the happiness of his life. 

WV GS 


AFLOAT ON A ROOF 


My name is Dick Tarleton and I'll be twelve 
years old next June. I live at Bayou Heron, 
Louisiana, with my brother Hoke and his wife 
Mirandy, and that’s all there are of us. My 
father and mother died ever so long ago, just as 
soon as I was born, and then Hoke and Mirandy 
brought me here, and here I’ve been ever since, 
though we all had a curious kind of a moving 
two years ago this spring. 

Pll tell you about it and maybe you'll think 
the first part was fun, same as I did; but you'll 
see by and by, same as I did, too, that it wasn’t 
so very funny at the end. 

I never saw so much rain as there was that 
year, anyway. I don’t go to school because we 
live too far from the Bend — I always have my 
lessons with Mirandy, but you know those Mar- 
tin boys on the next Bayou? They’re two miles 
nearer school and heaps bigger than I am, but 
their father wouldn’t even let them go that 
season. Said he didn’t want them to be stick- 
in-the-muds. He’s a funny man, Mr. Martin is! 
Hoke was away working at New Orleans and 
Mirandy got so lonesome and so nervous with 
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the rain, and the wind and the cloudy sky, that 
she said about every morning that it seemed as 
if she should fly. I thought it looked more like 
swimming myself, but I didn’t say anything, 
only every day I went down to the landing and 
saw that the black water was higher up each 
time on the side of the little goods-shed Hoke 
had built there. Mirandy didn’t know it, and 
she didn’t know either that the water was ’way 
over the fence at the bottom of the field and was 
creeping up the watermelon patch. 

I didn’t tell her; what was the use? I’d heard 
of Mississippi floods ever since I was born and I 
never knew one to come more than about so far. 
I didn’t think this one would either, and if it did 
and Hoke didn’t get home, I reckoned I could 
take care of Mirandy somehow. We had a boat, 
you know, and I could paddle around then, 
pretty near as well as I can now. 

Well, one night it did rain in buckets full and 
barrels full! It sounded as if somebody was 
taking the whole Bayou up and plumping it 
down right on our roof. The splashing and roar- 
ing, and the way the wind howled, like a whole 
pack of those Siberian wolves, you know, kept 
even me awake, and I’m a good sleeper, and 
Mirandy was around about all night sopping up 
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puddles and putting buckets and pans in the 
chimneys and under the leaky places. 

When she looked out of the window in the 
morning she saw the water half over her rose 
bushes down the yard, and then she cried, of 
course, and when she went to feed the hens, 
what should she do but step right on top of one 
of those squirming little green snakes! They’d 
been coming round the house for a week, afraid 
of being drowned, I suppose. I didn’t care a 
picayune for them; the pig killed two, only the 
day before, but Mirandy screamed and ran into 
the house and began to cry again. Of course I 
ran after her and I was telling her the snake 
wasn’t a kind that would hurt her a bit, when the 
door opened and in walked Hoke — ‘Well, 
Mirandy,’ said he, ‘what’s the matter? Going 
to get up a flood zn the house as well as out?’ 

Mirandy jumped up just as if a Christmas 
cracker had banged off under her. “Oh, Hoke, I 
am so glad,’ she said, and she hugged him and 
hugged him and I, — well I did, too. You know 
I wasn’t so big as I am now, and I tell you I’d 
been feeling kind of scary, seeing the water 
crawling up every day and the fences getting 
covered and the mud back of the pig-pen up to 
my knees. 
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‘It’s going to be a bad time, Mirandy,’ said 
Hoke, holding on to her with one arm and put- 
ting the other round me, ‘but please God we'll 
save the house. I came from the Bend in a boat 
this morning; the roads haven’t been traveled 
since day before yesterday.’ 

‘Is it so bad as that?’ asked Mirandy in a 
kind of a shaky voice. ‘It’s rained so for a week 
that I haven’t been two yards from the door. 
Did you know it, Dick?’ 

“Yes, I did,’ I said, ‘and I brought the boat 
up three days ago, and tied her behind the old 
shed, and I got her all cleared out, too, so that 
I'd be ready if we had to leave in a hurry.’ 

I didn’t tell Hoke and Mirandy then, because 
I was afraid they’d laugh, but I’d put a box in 
the boat with some crackers and jerked beef and 
hoe-cake in it, and a cup for water and a hatchet 
and nails and soap and a towel and some paper 
and matches and kindling and one thing and 
another — just what I thought we would need 
if we were cast ashore on a desert island. There 
were lots of things Robinson Crusoe suffered for 
on his island at first, and I thought we wouldn’t 
be caught that way, if I knew it. 

Well, all the time we were talking, the rain 
kept on soaking and if you'll believe it when | 
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looked out, the water was pretty near the door- 
step and if there was one snake wriggling round 
the house, there were a thousand, sure as my 
name’s Dick Tarleton. I reckon I’m no more 
afraid of snakes than any other boy, but it just 
made you sick to see so many squirming about. 

Hoke told Mirandy not to look out of the 
window, and we took clubs and sticks and started 
to kill them, for it seemed as if they were deter- 
mined either to get into the house or under it. 
We kept at the pesky things, till we were about 
tired out and first thing I knew the water was 
over my knees and Mirandy was screaming that 
it was coming in all over the floor. Hoke had let 
the hens out before we went to snake-killing and 
there they were on top of their coop all forlorn 
and draggled with the rain, and the pig had got 
out somehow, or else been washed out, and was 
squealing at the back door like mad. 

‘It’s no use to let him in,’ said Hoke, ‘we’ll be 
climbing the ladder into the upper chamber be- 
fore noon.’ 

Before noon! Well, he made a bad guess that 
time. It wasn’t an hour before the water was 
two feet deep on the floor and the three-legged 
stool was sailing round and the dish-pan was 
afloat and Hoke and I barefoot, and our trousers 
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rolled up, were handing things up the ladder to 
Mirandy. When we were in the upper chamber, 
you couldn’t see anything outside but water and 
black sky and the rain pouring like mad. The pig 
went by the window swimming for dear life and 
we never knew where he landed, or if he ever 
landed at all, and then the hen-coop sailed along 
and I had to laugh — I couldn’t help it, to see 
the old rooster trying to keep his balance as the 
coop bobbed up and down. 

Mirandy spoke up and said I shouldn’t laugh 
long, and sure enough I didn’t. Hoke never sup- 
posed, he said afterward, but that the wind 
would change and the tide go down before the 
water reached the top of the ladder. It was the 
storm down on the Gulf you know, that was 
backing the flood up, but the wind only seemed 
to get stronger and the tide deeper and then 
the waves began to beat against the house and 
the timbers to creak and jar and all at once we 
felt an awful lurch under us, as if the bottom of 
the world was giving way. 

“The house is going!’ groaned Hoke, and 
‘God help us!’ cried Mirandy and she kissed me 
and caught hold of Hoke’s hand. I reckon I 
turned pretty white and all the time I was think- 
ing if we just had the old boat up there, how 
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quick we’d cut her loose and take our chances in 
the water. 

Then came a shivering and a crashing and a 
jarring and the floor began to shake as if the 
house was moving. 

“We must get out of this,’ Hoke shouted, and 
he kicked through the window and called to us 
to come along; and he holding on to Mirandy, 
and I holding on to her, and all three of us 
scrambling, and pushing, and climbing, and 
hanging on by our eye-teeth, we got out on the 
roof of the cottage just as it was leaving it alto- 
gether. 

Then began a voyage no one of us three will 
ever forget till we die, you can better believe. 
You’ve seen how gray Mirandy’s hair is, for all 
she’s so young and so red-cheeked. Well, it all 
turned that day. Her hair was as black as the 
stove one morning and the next it was like an old 
woman’s! | 

There’s no need to tell me now about the 
voyages of Captain Cook and Columbus and 
Pizarro and Balboa and Sir John Franklin and 
all those old fellows. I’ve been on a worse one 
than any of them. If you could just have seen 
that roof tip first one way and then the other 
way, and we scrambling from one end of it to 
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the other, to keep it even, poor Mirandy white 
as a sheet, her hair all blown down and slatting 
in the rain, and her dress torn to rags. She never 
said a word when the great waves came up and 
broke on top of us; she clung with her hands all 
bleeding, to the boards till sometimes they’d 
give way right under her, and Hoke would have 
to catch her and hold her till she got a new grip. 
She never cried a tear that day and never opened 
her mouth to speak, till along in the afternoon, 
the great ugly snout of a ’gator poked up above 
the water close to us. We were still for a minute, 
kind of caught in the top of a tree, and the crea- 
ture got his feet on the roof and began to pull 
himself up. Then Mirandy did scream and 
scream like a good one. ‘Oh, Hoke, I can’t bear 
it,’ she called. ‘Push him off, oh, push him off!’ 

I tell you it was worse than the worst night- 
mare you ever had to watch that great snout 
and those wicked little eyes and that slimy, 
dripping body crawling up on the roof. Hoke 
was fit to kill himself to see how frightened 
Mirandy was, but the ’gator was ten feet long, 
if he was an inch, and you might as well have 
pushed at an ox. 

‘I couldn’t get him off to save your life,’ he 
shouted, ‘but don’t you look at him, Mirandy. 
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He won’t come any nearer and he’s too scared 
to touch any one.’ 

Well, things were so bad by that time that I 
declare for it they were kind of funny. It wasn’t 
raining as hard and it seemed as if the waves 
weren't so high, but we were wet as fishes and 
cold as frogs and I, for one, was hungrier than a 
bear. I thought of that jerked beef and hoe- 
cake in the old boat and made up my mind I’d 
store my provisions up chamber next time, if 
there ever was any next time. We couldn’t tell 
where we were going, or if we were drifting 
toward the Gulf. There were just seas of black 
water all around us and now and then you could 
see a tree-top, or a chimney far off. We passed 
one little bit of an island about three feet 
square — the top of some hill, I reckon, where 
there were some snakes and a turkey and of all 
things a cat, all huddled up together! 

The ’gator just lay quiet all this time and 
seemed to ride pretty easy, but he didn’t make 
the voyage any pleasanter, you'd better believe. 

At last the roof just gave an awful lurch and a 
big wave broke right over all of us, and when we 
got the water out of our eyes and found out 
where we were again, the dirty beast was gone. 

“Now we may have some luck,’ called out 
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Mirandy, and it seemed as if it was quieter and 
I could hear her easier. It wasn’t long before 
Hoke shouted, ‘The water’s going down, I’m 
sure of it — I’ve been marking it by that tree-top 
over yonder.’ 

Pretty soon it grew smoother and Hoke could 
crawl a little nearer to us. ‘We'll get out of this, 
Mirandy,’ he said, ‘keep up your courage, you 
and Dick. There’s a kind of ridge over there and 
we're making toward it. We'll get there, if the 
roof holds out.’ 

It did hold out, as I reckon you know, seeing 
Mirandy and me and Hoke are all here, and 
there never was a crew before so glad to get 
ashore as we three when we scrambled on to that 
ridge. It wasn’t much bigger than a dinner 
table then, but we could see the water was going 
down all the time and it had stopped raining. It 
was a real desert island and we were shipwrecked 
as much as Crusoe ever was, but without even 
as much as he had to make us comfortable. 

We ripped a board off the roof, stuck it in the 
mud and tied our handkerchiefs and some of the 
rags of Mirandy’s skirt to it for a signal of dis- 
tress, and then we huddled together on the ridge 
and shivered all night. It was a thousand hours 
long if it was one, and it was when the first light 
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came that I saw Mirandy’s hair was gray. I was 
so dumbfounded that I couldn’t take my eyes 
off her and when Hoke woke up — he’d dropped 
off to sleep a minute — his eyes followed mine. 
His face changed and you couldn’t have told he 
was the same man, but he just put his finger on 
his lip and held her a little tighter. 

Well, that’s all. When the sun showed him- 
self, at last, after all those dark days, we knew 
where we were, for we’d been beaten back by 
the tide, and it wasn’t long before the Martins 
saw our signal and came and got us off in a boat. 
We hadn’t any home to go to — no house and no 
shed and no pig and no hens and no garden, so 
we just stayed and helped the Martins till things 
got so that Hoke could work again. It was six 
months before we could go home, or where home 
used to be, but I hope we’ll never have to leave 
it again, or if we do, it won’t be on a roof. 


Nias: 


MADAM WORK-BASKET’S 
‘AT HOME’ 


Mapam Work-BasKET was giving an afternoon 
tea and this is the way the invitations read: 
Madam Work-Basket 
At home, Wednesday, September first, 1925 
Three to six o’clock 
South corner sewing-room 


To meet Miss Goldena Thimble 


The guests had assembled early, for Miss 
Thimble was a newcomer and as she was re- 
ported to be not only of ancient family but of 
great personal beauty and elegance, there was 
much curiosity to meet her. The Scissor twins 
were there, dressed exactly alike in close-fitting 
gowns of steel-gray — their mother had been a 
Quakeress, by the way, and they always affected 
this costume. Mrs. Needle-Book was present in 
a rather worn dress of black silk with yellow 
ribbons, and had brought with her all the fine 
needles, the coarse ones naturally being left at 
home on so elegant an occasion. Mrs. Tomato 
Pincushion, whose ancestors had been noted 
Abolitionists and to whose hospitable abode 
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black and white were equally welcome, had come 
on the stroke of the hour, bringing friends of 
both colors with her. Then there were a number 
of members of the Thread family, all rich and 
well-bred persons who rode in their own car- 
riages and used double-barreled names on their 
visiting-cards — Miss Wilhelmina Walsingham 
White-Thread, Miss Belinda Buckingham Black- 
Thread, etc., etc. There were other guests — 
among the more important ones being Miss 
Emery in a scarlet velvet jacket that fitted 
rather too snugly to be comfortable, gentle lit- 
tle Barbara Beeswax and Madam ‘Tapemeasure 
who, as she gazed on Miss Thimble and noted 
her short skirts wondered nervously if trails had 
gone out of fashion, and strove to wind her own 
up a little tighter. 

The lovely Goldena, to whom all the guests 
had of course been presented, had up to this time, 
and it was now five o’clock, showed very little 
animation but had half-reclined on her cushions 
of yellow satin and seemed somewhat haughty 
and a little bored. The ladies had begun to fear 
that from a conversational point of view she 
could scarcely be called an addition to their 
society, when Madam Work-Basket arose and 
said in her dignified manner, ‘Dear friends, I 
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beg your attention. You know it has always been 
my endeavor to combine instruction with amuse- 
ment on these festal occasions, and I have asked 
the charming lady who has just come to make 
her home amongst us to give us this afternoon 
some account of her very interesting family, 
which is of Dutch origin, I understand, and of 
considerable antiquity. Miss Thimble, ladies, 
Miss Goldena Thimble, late of Tiffany’s, New 
York, will now address you.’ 

‘Oh, my!’ whispered the smallest needle to 
her mother, ‘don’t there be anythin’ to eat at 
teas? I am so hungry, Ma!’ 

‘I’m going to cut this,’ muttered a young pin 
who had never been able to find a hat large 
enough to fit his head, and who objected to all 
lectures save those he gave himself. 

‘Hush, hush!’ murmured all the guests, frown- 
ing at the malcontents, ‘Miss Thimble is going to 
speak.’ 

‘My family name, ladies,’ began the fair 
Goldena, utterly overlooking the one conceited 
youth in the corner, ‘was originally thumb-bell, 
so-called because the article was at first worn 
on the thumb, as I understand sailors still wear 
them. As Madam Work-Basket has stated, we 
came from Holland, to which country you are 
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also indebted for Santa Claus, Dutch treats, and 
Dutch courage.’ 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ cried a row of little pins 
who hadn’t heard a single word except Santa 
Claus, but believed in applauding him on general 
principles. 

“The founder of our family,’ continued Goldena 
with a glance of her glittering eye toward her 
too appreciative hearers, ‘the founder of our 
family was a goldsmith named Nicholas Van 
Beschoten, the ancestor of the American family 
of that name.’ 

‘Beschoten — Beschoten,’ murmured Miss 
Beeswax, ‘I'll try to remember that name, 
but I know I shall anyway; [’m so easily im- 
pressed.’ , 

‘If there are any Colonial Dames present,’ 
added the lecturer — (here Mrs. Needle-Book 
drew up her black silk back and if you had been 
near her you could not have failed to notice the 
odor of Mayflower that suddenly pervaded the 
room) — ‘if there are any Colonial Dames among 
you, it may be interesting to them if I state that 
the first thimble made was presented in 1664 to 
Anna Van Wedy, the second wife of Kiliaen Van 
Rensselaer, the purchaser of Rensselaerwyck and 
the first Patroon.’ 
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“What’s a Patroon?’ whispered Miss Emery to 
her neighbor, Mrs. Darning-Ball. 

‘Oh, it’s something Japanese, I think,’ softly 
answered that lady who was a silly, empty- 
headed creature, ‘or else — yes, it is some kind 
of a high wind.’ 

“Madam Van Rensselaer’s memory,’ Miss 
Goldena went on, * was duly honored in Holland 
on the occasion of the Thimble bicentennial. In 
presenting his useful gift my ancestor begged 
her, it is said, “to accept this new covering for 
the protection of her diligent fingers as a token 
of his esteem.’’’ 

‘Ah, what a charming old-world sentiment, 
and how prettily expressed!’ exclaimed Miss 
Belinda Buckingham Black-Thread. 

‘It was not until 1695, ladies,’ the lecturer 
continued, with an appreciative smile at Miss 
Black-Thread, ‘that the thimble was introduced 
into England by a Hollander named John Loft- 
ing, who opened a thimble manufactory at 
Islington.’ 

‘Islington, hey ? 

“And he loved the Bai-l-i-f-f-’s daughter dear 
Who li-ived a-at Is-ling-ton,’’’ 
hummed Mrs. Bodkin, who was fond of old songs. 
‘I do not know that I have anything to add to 
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this brief sketch of my family, ladies,’ said Miss 
Thimble, with a gracious bend of her head. ‘I 
dare say I have already overstepped my time, 
and I thank you all for your kind attention.’ 

‘Ah, but Goldena, my dear, do tell them about 
the Queen of Siam’s thimble!’ interrupted 
Madam Work-Basket, rising hurriedly and with 
a hasty nudge awaking the fat old dowager, Mrs. 
Linen-Thread, who was snoring audibly. 

‘Oh, yes, the costliest thimble on record, my 
friends,’ cried the fair lady addressed, rising 
again from her cushions with animation, ‘a 
thimble which cost $65,000 in American money! 
Think, I beg you, of a husband who gives his 
wife such an anniversary present!’ 

‘Think of it, indeed,’ sighed the Scissor twins, 
who were rather sentimental and it was sus- 
pected not spinsters by choice. 

‘Such a gift did the King of Siam make his 
queen, I am told, on the last anniversary of their 
marriage. The thimble is of gold enriched with 
diamonds and other precious stones. It is shaped 
like a partially opened lotos flower, each petal 
bearing the interlaced initials of the sovereign 
and his wife in amethysts, rubies, emeralds or 


topazes.’ 
‘Do tell! Well, I never!’ gasped Mrs. Darn- 
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ing-Cotton, who was a rustic creature and easily 
astonished. 

‘Around the rim of the thimble,’ Goldena 
went on, ‘can be read the date of the marriage 
according to the Siamese and European calen- 
dars, each number and each letter being alter- 
nately of diamonds and pearls.’ 

“Well, if that don’t beat the Dutch!’ ex- 
claimed the dowager Linen-Thread, who was 
now awake, though scarcely so far that she 
appreciated her own joke, or knew what the 
sharp little stiletto was laughing at. 

At this moment the jingle of spoons and 
clatter of china were heard, Miss Thimble took 
her seat again, and the smallest needle, the one 
who had said she was so hungry, might soon have 
been observed with her eye just peeping above 
a monstrous piece of cake. 

All was now hilarity, the tea flowed freely, 
Miss Thimble, smiling and dimpled on her yellow 
cushions received the plaudits of the company on 
her ‘charming address,’ and as the guests dis- 
persed, Madam Work-Basket was thanked by 
each for ‘a delightful afternoon, so intellectual 
and so different from ordinary teas.’ 

The Big-Headed Pin alone, as he strolled 
slowly homeward, might have been heard to 
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mutter, ‘Don’t believe that yarn about the 
Queen o’ Siam’s thimble. Must ha’ been as big 
as a cabbage if it had all that stuff on it. Queen 
must ha’ had a finger like a roll o’ carpet if she 
could wear it. Bet it ain’t true. Bet the King 
o’ Siam’s a bachelor. Slow old tea anyway. Too 
much talkee-talkee!’ 
NA 


THE TWO ORPHANS 


THERE was a flutter, a splutter, a rustle, a 
scratching, and a squeak in the chimney, and, 
suspecting a mouse, I[ hurriedly called out ‘Scat!’ 
Then there was more flutter, more rustle, and 
more squeak, and the noise of a light fall. It 
must be a bat, I thought; but who ever heard of 
a bat falling down a chimney? 

The curious noise went on, so I cautiously 
stole to the fireplace and moved aside the fire- 
board a little, not at all sure what sight would 
meet my eyes. The light pouring in produced a 
marked effect, and the fluttering increased, while 
the other noise grew louder and sounded like 
a snake’s hiss, alternating with a shrill chirp. 
Brave in the knowledge that snakes never crawl 
down chimneys, I thrust my head still further 
into the darkness, and there, clinging to the 
blackened bricks, was a half-grown swallow, in a 
high state of fear and excitement, apparently 
calling for his mother in one breath, and in the 
next bemoaning the ruffled, sooty condition of 
his first suit of feathers. In the ash-pan lay 
another swallow, not fully fledged as yet, and 
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not as strong as his brother, but very bright-eyed, 
noisy, and watchful, while beside him were the 
nest, one long, pointed white egg, and the pieces 
of a broken one. Evidently while the parents 
were out for an airing the young birds had been 
having a nursery frolic, and down had come 
babies, cradle, and all. Knocking a thing down, 
as perhaps you have noticed, is really quite an 
easy matter, but putting it up again is often 
very difficult. The more I looked at the nest, 
the more sure I felt that fastening it to the 
bricks was a task altogether beyond my powers, 
even if I had been able to climb far enough up 
the chimney to secure it in a suitable place. The 
baby birds were too young to give advice, and, 
besides, I did not understand their language, 
though I knew enough about it to be sure that 
they were both crying at once, ‘Oh, mother, I’m 
so frightened! Oh, father, do come quickly!’ 
The nest really was so sooty and so dirty that 
I lifted it with the tongs and laid it in the dust- 
pan. The little thing was beautifully made, like 
half an oval basket in shape, and carefully woven 
of flexible twigs in real basket-work pattern, over 
and under one, over and under one, with not a 
single bit of a mistake in one of the rows. The 
twigs were glued together to make it more secure, 
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and it had evidently been glued to the chimney, 
too, only the father and mother bird perhaps had 
not had much experience with babies before, and 
did not know how they kicked nor how strong 
their cradles had to be. The more I looked at it, 
the more I wondered how two small swallows 
could make such a cradle, with no hatchet to 
cut the wood, no knife to trim it into shape, no 
shuttle to weave the twigs, no foot-rule to meas- 
ure them, no glue-pot and no brush to stick them 
together, and no needles and no thread to sew 
the soft linings. What care and tenderness and 
patience and industry had been lavished on that 
nest, and here it was in a dust-pan at last! But 
my admiration was not half finished when the 
young swallows grew so noisy and so uneasy that 
I felt that something must be done at once to 
help them; so I picked them up, too, put them in 
the dust-pan, and carried nest and all down- 
stairs and laid it on the grass under the lilacs. 
Now, I thought, the father and mother bird will 
certainly find their babies, for no one could help 
hearing such cries, and, of course, they will think 
out some way of meeting the difficulty. I must 
go away, though, or the parents will be afraid 
to come, and I went upstairs to my work. But 
hours passed and the old birds did not appear, 
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while, after an interval of silence, the screams of 
the two orphans grew so much more piercing 
that I really feared they would attract a neigh- 
bor’s cat half a mile away. 

It was late afternoon now, and the babies of 
course were hungry, as well as frightened and 
lonely. They must not be left on the ground all 
night, so I hunted up a small basket, and, lining 
it with flannel, tucked the sufferers within and 
hung it high in the branches. The basket was 
not half as well made as their own, but it would 
serve as a shelter. Now bed was provided, but 
where was supper! I moistened bread with warm 
milk, and tried to open their beaks and coax a 
few mouthfuls down their gaping throats. No, 
they would not eat; they gasped and choked and 
almost tumbled out of the basket in their fright 
and disgust. It was much as if an elephant 
should try to feed a mouse, and I retired to the 
library window, ready to weep over my failure. 
Where were the father and mother? Had they 
both been killed, and were the babies alone in the 
world? They were quiet now, and in the silence 
I heard the flutter of the catbird’s wings as he 
came to his nest in the same clump of lilacs. I 
knew him and his dusky wife very well, and had 
taken a great interest in their three little ones, 
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and I could hear now their flutterings and calls 
for food and see their heads thrust out of the nest 
for the expected mouthful. The baby swallows 
heard, too, and began to cry again, ‘Oh, dear, I 
am so hungry! oh, dear, I am so cold! oh, dear, I 
am so lonesome!’ over and over again. The cat- 
bird seemed surprised to find the noise so near, 
and hopped on a twig to look at the basket and 
its contents. Of course he had heard the crying 
all the afternoon, but at a greater distance, and 
it could scarcely be called his business then, as I 
appeared to be nursing the foundlings. He shook 
his head now, and retired to think the matter 
over. Presently his wife returned, and again 
there was excitement and loud calls for food 
from the kitten birds, followed as before by re- 
newed wails from the swallows. The mother 
listened, fluttered through the lilacs to the bas- 
ket, made some remarks in a low voice to its 
inmates, and rustled away. 

What was going to happen? Would this dear, 
kindly little couple take the sad case in hand? 
Yes, bless the warm hearts that beat under the 
gray feathers! here they came flying back, each 
with a beakful for the orphans. To and fro, to 
and fro they hurried, thrusting bit after bit into 
the wide-opened mouths until the hungry cries 
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died away and soon only sleepy twitters of satis- 
faction could be heard. 

I watched them in my window, and cried for 
very joy in their goodness and relief at the or- 
phans’ good fortune. But their tender charity 
was only half completed, for as the evening grew 
dusky and the night dews began to fall, one of 
the good Samaritans hopped into the basket and 
cuddled the shivering swallows under her thick 
feathers and close to her warm, loving little 
heart, while her mate hovered their own brood. 
Happy kitten birds to have such a mother and 
father, and happy swallows to have found such 
protectors! 

The next morning I eagerly watched the lilacs, 
and saw that the orphans were being cared for as 
regularly and as carefully as the other brood, 
while at night they were tenderly hovered again. 
So the days went on, the parent birds working 
with scarcely a moment’s rest to care for their 
five little ones. The swallows grew up as strong, 
bright-eyed, and well-feathered as if their very 
own father and mother had been tending them, 
and when the right time came they were taught 
to fly, and went out into the world. 

Though I did not see them bid the home nest 
good-bye, yet I know the parting must have 
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been a very tender one, and I am sure, of all the 
carols of all the feathered songsters in the world, 
none can ever be so sweet to them as the mew of 
the catbird. 

NGA, 


LITTLE WOLFF’S WOODEN SHOES* 


ONcE upon a time, so long ago that everybody 
has forgotten when, there lived in Germany a 
little lad named Wolff. He was only seven 
years old, fatherless and motherless, and with no 
one to take care of him but an old aunt, a hard, 
avaricious woman who only kissed her nephew 
on New Year’s days and heaved a deep sigh of 
regret whenever she served him a spoonful of 
soup. But the poor little fellow was so sweet and 
dear that he loved the old woman just the same, 
though he was very much afraid of her and 
never could look without trembling at the great 
wart with its four gray hairs that ornamented 
the tip of her nose. 

As everybody knew that Wolff's aunt owned 
her house and had an old woolen stocking hidden 
away, somewhere, stuffed full of gold, she did not 
dare to send her nephew to the charity school 
in town, but she so wrangled with the master 
whose classes Wolff attended, to make him lower 
his tuition, that he, vexed at having a pupil so 
ill-dressed and paying so little, often used with- 

* Translated from the French of Frangois Coppée by N. A. S. 
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out a shadow of justice, to fasten placards to his 
back and make him wear a fool’s cap. Worse 
than this, however, he even set the other boys, 
all sons of wealthy burghers, against him and 
they made the orphan the butt of all their jests. 
The poor darling was as unhappy then as the 
stones in the road, as they say in France, and 
though the Christmas-tide was coming, he hid 
away in the corner every day to cry by himself. 

On Christmas eve the schoolmaster had pro- 
mised to take all the boys to midnight mass and 
see them safely home again. As the winter was 
very cold that year, and as the ground had been 
covered deep in snow for several days, the chil- 
dren all came to the meeting-place warmly 
bundled up, with fur caps drawn down over 
their ears, double and triple waistcoats, worsted 
gloves and mittens and thick-nailed boots with 
heavy soles. Little Wolff alone came in shivering 
in the thin suit which was all he had for every day 
and Sunday, too, and with nothing on his feet 
but short socks and wooden shoes. 

His malicious playmates burst into peals of 
laughter as soon as they saw his downcast mien, 
but the orphan, blowing on his frozen fingers 
and stamping his chilblained feet, gave them 
little notice, and the band of rascals marching 
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two and two, master at the head, soon set out 
on their way to mass. It was delightful in the 
church, shining bright with its lighted candles; 
and the boys, excited by the grateful warmth, 
profited by the organ’s roll and the swell of song 
to chatter together in undertones. They boasted 
of the Christmas revels there were to be in their 
families. The burgomaster’s son had seen before 
leaving, a monstrous goose stuffed so thick with 
truffles that they looked like the spots on a 
leopard! At the first alderman’s house there was 
a little fir-tree in a box, with oranges, candles, 
and puppets hanging to its branches! And the 
notary’s cook had fastened the strings of her cap 
behind her back, which she never did except on 
days of inspiration when she was sure of succeed- 
ing with her famous sweetmeats!!! 

And then the boys began to talk of what the 
little Christ-child would bring them, of what he 
would leave in the shoes that they would be so 
careful to set in the chimney corner before going 
to bed, and in the wide-open eyes of all these 
youngsters, bright as those of startled mice, al- 
ready sparkled the joy of seeing when they awoke 
the pink wrappings of the bags of crisp almonds, 
the lead soldiers ranged in battalions in their 
boxes, the menageries smelling strong of var- 
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nished wood, and the magnificent Jack-a-dandies 
dressed in purple and tinsel. 

Little Wolff knew very well by experience 
that his miserly old aunt would send him to bed 
without any supper; but certain of having been 
as good and as industrious as possible all the 
year, he innocently hoped that the Christ-child 
would not forget him, and he planned to put his 
wooden shoes in the chimney corner just as soon 
as he got home. 

When the midnight mass was ended, the faith- 
ful hastened away, impatient for the gayeties at 
home, and the band of children, always two and 
two, and following the master, left the church 
also. Well, in the stone porch, lying on a stone 
bench under a niche in the wall, lay a sleeping 
child, a child wrapped in a robe of white wool, 
but with bare feet in spite of the cruel cold. 

The little one was not a beggar, for his dress 
was clean and new and near him on the ground 
lay, wrapped in a cloth, a foot-rule, a hatchet, an 
adze and other carpenter’s tools. In the bright 
starlight the face with its closed eyes wore an 
expression of heavenly sweetness and the long 
fair curling hair shone like a halo around the 
forehead, but the little feet, blue with the cold of 
that December night, were sad indeed to see. 
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The schoolboys so well and warmly dressed 
passed carelessly by the unknown child. Some 
among them even, sons of the grand people of 
the town, glanced at the little wanderer with 
a look in which one might read all the scorn 
of the rich for the poor, of the fat for the lean 
kine. 

But little Wolff, last to leave the church, 
stopped in pity before the beautiful sleeping 
figure. ‘Alas!’ said the orphan to himself, ‘how 
dreadful! The poor little one is barefoot in this 
biting weather.... But what’s a great deal 
worse, he has neither stocking nor shoe to lay 
beside him while he sleeps and the dear Christ- 
child can leave no gifts to make him happy to- 
night.’ And, carried away by his tender thought, 
Wolff took the wooden shoe from his right foot, 
laid it beside the sleeping child, and as well as he 
could, sometimes hopping on one foot, sometimes 
stumbling, one sock in the snow, he returned to 
his aunt. 

‘See the beggar!’ cried the old woman, en- 
raged at his return in this guise. “What have you 
done with your wooden shoe, little wretch?’ 

Little Wolff had never learned how to tell a 
falsehood, though he trembled with fright when 
he saw the gray hairs bristle up on the old shrew’s 
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nose, yet he tried, shivering and stammering, to 
tell his story. But the miserly old woman only 
gave a harsh burst of laughter. ‘Ah! my gentle- 
man goes unshod for the sake of a beggar! Ah! 
my grand gentleman takes off his shoe for a 
barefoot, does he!... Ha, ha! a fine idea truly! 
Very well, since this is the way you act, I’ll set 
the shoe you have left by the fireplace, and I’ll 
wager a round sum that the Christ-child will 
leave something in it that I can beat you with 
when you wake up.... And you shall feast to- 
morrow on dry bread and water...and we'll 
see if you'll give your shoes next time to the first 
vagabond that comes along!’ 

So the wicked aunt, after having given the 
poor lad a good pair of boxed ears, made him 
climb into the attic where his mattress lay, and 
he crept to bed in the dark, sobbing and soon 
went to sleep on the pillow moistened with his 
tears. 

But the next morning when the old woman, 
wakened by the cold and shaken by her cough, 
crept shivering down the stairs — oh, wonder! 
she saw the great fireplace full of sparkling play- 
things, magnificent bags of candy, riches of all 
kinds; and before this treasure, the right shoe 
which her nephew had given to the little wan- 
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derer, stood calmly by its fellow, which she had 
set there, intending to stuff it full of rods in the 
morning. 

And as little Wolff, running down at the cries 
of his aunt, stood wondering and delighted at the 
splendid Christmas gifts, hearty peals of laugh- 
ter were heard outside. Aunt and nephew ran 
to find out what it meant and saw all the town 
gossips gathered about the public fountain. 
What had happened? Oh! a very odd and a very 
strange thing! The children of all the rich people 
in town, whose parents meant to surprise them 
with all kinds of fine presents, had found only 
rods in their shoes! 

Then, the orphan and the old woman, think- 
ing of all the riches in their fireplace, began to 
tremble with fear. But all at once the priest 
came up with a face of great astonishment. 
Above the bench, near the church door, where 
the night before in all the bitter cold, the bare- 
foot wanderer in his white robe had lain his 
weary head, the priest had found a golden circle 
crusted deep with precious stones. And they all 
crossed themselves devoutly, for they saw that 
the beautiful, sleeping child with the carpenter’s 
tools lying near him, was Jesus of Nazareth 
himself come back for an hour, just as he was 
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when he lived in the house of his parents, and 
they bowed their heads before the miracle which 
the good God had wrought to bless a child’s 
confidence and charity. 


LV a 


THE WONDER BALLS 


Mapam PLEASANT BREWSTER, tall, stately, and 
white-haired, was the grandmother of little 
Pleasant Brewster who lived with her in the old 
house in Salem, Massachusetts, where the sons 
and daughters of the family had been born for 
many a year. Little Pleasant’s mother and 
father had died almost as soon as she had come 
into the world, only living long enough to name 
her for her grandmother; and she had grown 
up just like her name — bright, and sunny, and 
sweet, and friendly. She was seven years old 
now, as plump and rosy as her grandmother was 
white and slender, and as restless and active as 
all her grandmothers, or her great-grandmothers 
put together ever were, or could have been. 

She was a good child, on the whole, so every- 
body said, and wonderful at running up to the 
attic or down to the cellar to find anything her 
grandmother wanted. She was wonderful, too, 
when she was sent on hurried errands to the 
neighbors, or to the grocery store, for she was 
back again before you knew she had gone, and 
she really seemed to be shod with the shoes of 
swiftness. 
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“You are a very dear little girl,’ her grand- 
mother said one day; ‘but I do wish there was 
something you could do sitting down. When I 
was your age, I could hem and backstitch and 
sew over and over, and I had learned to knit and 
had already knitted my brother a pair of stock- 
ings.’ 

‘I could learn to sew and knit, if I had time,’ 
said Pleasant, nodding her head. 

‘Well, if you want to have anything ready for 
Christmas, you'll have to find a little time,’ 
answered Grandmother, with a smile. 

‘Christmas! Oh, that’s a long time away!’ 

‘Not so long,’ said her grandmother; ‘only six 
weeks; and there are a good many stitches in 
that scarf you want to knit for Uncle John.’ 

This remark gave Pleasant furiously to think, 
as the French people say, for Uncle John was 
very good to her and gave her so many pleasant 
surprises that she had come to look upon him as 
a kind of fairy godfather. Indeed, she had called 
him by that name one day last summer when he 
had volunteered to take her to the Sunday 
School picnic, and she had said, as she threw her 
arms around his neck, that she’d knit him a scarf 
some day that should hug him just as tight as 
she did then. 
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Grandmother had looked pleased when she 
said it; and of course the fairy godfather had 
looked pleased; and she supposed that she her- 
self had looked pleased; but oh, deary me! she 
had never once thought of the promise again. 

Here Pleasant gave a long sigh, and Grandma 
said: ‘What’s the trouble, child? I suppose 
you can learn to knit just as well as any other 
little girl, can’t you? You are just as bright as 
Nellie Baxter, it seems to me, and she knows 
how.’ 

‘Oh, but Nellie Baxter hasn’t so much to do as 
I have.’ 

‘It’s your legs that have so much to do, Pleas- 
ant; your hands are not very busy.’ 

This was certainly true, and Pleasant sighed 
again. . 

‘It will take a long time, though, and all the 
rows will be just alike,’ she said. ‘If something 
could happen every little while I was knitting, or 
I could have a new color every two or three rows, 
it would be nicer.’ 

‘It wouldn’t be at all nice to make Uncle John 
look like a striped zebra,’ said Grandmother, 
severely; ‘but perhaps, if you really want to 
learn to knit, I could make something happen 
every little while. But the question is, will it 
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give you any pleasure to make that scarf? A 
present that hasn’t any love in it isn’t worth 
giving, you know.’ — | 

‘Oh, yes, Grandma!’ Pleasant said, very 
eagerly; ‘I do really want to make it, and 
Pll think about Uncle John every minute I’m 
knitting.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ said Grandmother; ‘we’ll 
get the wool and the needles to-day. What 
colors do you want, Pleasant?’ 

‘Oh, can I have two colors? That w7l/ be nice.’ 

“Certainly you can have two —a great deal 
of one, and a little of the other for two stripes 
across the end of the scarf.’ 

‘Then,’ said Pleasant, considering, ‘let’s buy 
brown, like the oak leaves outside my window, 
and dark green to stripe it, like the oak leaves 
when they’re new.’ 

That was decided, the two Pleasants were 
happy, and all the rest of that morning — for 
it was Saturday — the little girl sang about the 
house like a bobolink in June. 

The wool was bought that afternoon, and so 
much of it that Pleasant privately thought that 
Grandmother must intend to have her knit a 
scarf for every uncle in Salem. The needles were 
bought, too — shiny, browny-yellow ones with 
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shiny silver tops—and Monday afternoon, 
after school, Pleasant went to Grandmother for 
her first lesson. 

On the work table was a row of brown balls, 
for Grandmother had wound off the wool, and 
they really did look a great many to seven-year- 
old eyes. Pleasant said nothing, however, for as 
it was raining anyway, there wasn’t so much to 
do out-of-doors, and she pulled out her little 
chair and sat down by the table. 

And then came a surprise! 

‘Do you remember,’ said Grandmother, ‘that 
I said, if you really wanted to knit, I might be 
able to make something happen now and then, 
so that the work wouldn’t seem so long?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I do remember,’ cried the little girl, 
her eyes round with interest. ‘And can you doit?’ 

‘I think so,’ said Grandmother. ‘Did you ever 
hear of a Wonder Ball, my child?’ 

‘Like the Princess dropped into the fountain 
and the Frog brought back to her?’ 

‘Oh, no; not like that —’ 

‘Like the ball the Fortunate Youth traveled 
on to see the world?’ 

“Nonsense, Pleasant; your head is full of fairy 
tales. No; I mean a Wonder Ball such as I had 


when I was a little girl like you, and such as my 
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mother had, and my grandmother, here in this 
old house. These are all Wonder Balls,’ pointing 
to the row on the table. 

*Oh-h-h-h —’ exclaimed Pleasant, touching 
them with a soft finger. 

‘And in every one of them,’ Grandmother 
went on, ‘is something that you like; and as you 
knit and use up the wool, the something will 
drop out.’ 

‘Something in every ball?’ asked Pleasant, all 
delight and smiles. 

“Yes; and two or three somethings in some of 
them,’ Grandmother smiled back. 

‘Oh, oh, let’s begin right now!’ And the little 
girl jumped up and clapped her hands and went 
dancing around the room singing, “Oh, goody, 
goody! Oh, goody, goody!’ 

But dancing and clapping hands isn’t the way 
to learn to knit, as Grandmother said; and Pleas- 
ant had to sit down at last and begin her task. 
Her grandmother first ‘cast on,’ that is, placed 
on one of the needles the right number of stitches, 
and then Pleasant tried to take them up, one by 
one, with the other needle, bring a thread of her 
wool over each one, and pull the loop through 
— for that is what you call knitting. It looks 
easy when you see somebody else do it; but so do 
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swimming and flying, when you watch the fish 
and the bird slip through the wave and the air. 

Pleasant was a determined little soul, and 
though her face grew red and her hands moist, 
she went straight on, picking up stitches and 
dropping them again, tangling her wool, drop- 
ping her ball, tugging away at some stitches like 
a robin trying to pull up an angleworm, and then 
passing by others as if they were not there. 
Still she did come to the end of her needle at 
last, turned her work over, began again, reached 
the middle, and out dropped two little pieces of 
chocolate wrapped in silver paper. 

“The first surprise!’ laughed Pleasant. 

‘Yes,’ said Grandma; ‘and the end of the 
first lesson, for the sun has come out and it is 
time to go and play.’ 

Next noon, as it happened, Pleasant reached 
home a little earlier than usual, and while waiting 
for her dinner picked up her work and knitted a 
whole row. How well she did it I could tell you; 
but, as you will see in a minute, it made no 
difference whether it was done well or ill, for, 
running out when she was called to her meal, she 
left her knitting on a chair instead of in the work- 
basket. Along came ‘Whiskerino,’ the yellow 
cat, tweaked the hanging thread, pulled the 
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work down from the chair and the needle from 
the work, and raveled out every stitch! It wasa 
sad knitting-lesson that afternoon, I can tell you; 
and though several bright round things were 
seen in its progress, they fell on the Wonder 
Ball, not out of it. 

Next day, though, all was well; Pleasant 
didn’t draw down her stitches quite so tight, so 
that she could pick them up from the needle 
more easily; and as she knitted, out dropped a 
little rose, carved from pink coral. 

‘Oh, the darling rose!’ cried Pleasant, for she 
loved pink; and when she had kissed and ad- 
mired it, she then knitted another row and 
another coral rose fell out, and a tiny pepper- 
mint candy. 

“Two roses, thought Pleasant; and she looked 
at Grandma, seriously. ‘Maybe the Wonder 
Balls might be full of roses!’ she said. 

“Maybe they might,’ agreed Grandma. 

“Maybe there might be enough for a coral 
chain for me for Christmas.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Grandma; ‘but it’s time to 
play now.’ 

The days went on, and so did the knitting, and 
it really looked very well — all but one small 
place where Pleasant had dropped stitches. 
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Grandmother had taken them up again for her, 
but the scarf was a little wrinkled there, like a 
rough road after a rain. Pleasant could have 
told you what had happened in almost every 
row, and what had dropped from the Wonder 
Balls. Sometimes it had been tiny sugared 
fruits in silver paper, or preserved ginger; once a 
wee silver thimble; once a pair of folding scis- 
sors; and once an inch-long China doll with a 
pink silk dress. Every day there were coral 
roses, and Pleasant kept them all safely in a box 
and wondered if there would be enough for a 
chain some time. Nobody told her, though, for 
Christmas was coming, when everybody has a 
secret. 

The day before Christmas the scarf was fin- 
ished, green stripes and all, and Grandmother 
“bound it off’ with a very happy look. 

“The Wonder Balls have been just like the 
fairy stories,’ said Pleasant, as she stood by 
Grandmother’s side and watched the finishing. 
‘They’ve helped over all the hard places; and see 
the long way I’ve traveled with them, like the 
Fortunate Youth, and see what lovely things 
I’ve found by the way!’ 

She looked at the table as she said it, for there 
bloomed a lovely coral rose as large as the end of 
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her thumb, that had fallen out of the very 
middle of the very last Wonder Ball. It looked 
as if it might be intended for the pendant of a 
chain, and if you had thought so you would 
have been just right, for in the toe of her stock- 
ing Christmas morning Pleasant found all the 
coral roses strung into a necklace with the larg- 
est, finest rose of all hanging in the center. 
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THE TOYMAKER 


THERE are many kinds of fairies, you know, al- 
most as many as there are stars and they are 
called by many names — elves and fays and 
dryads and oreads and sprites and goblins and 
gnomes and pixies and kobolds, and other 
strange names in stranger tongues. They live in 
all sorts of places, according to their fancies — in 
trees and in flowers, in waterfalls, in the sea, 
under the earth, in the clouds, and each has its 
own separate kind of magic, which nobody else 
can manage as well. 

One of the most interesting of all the fairy 
beings, I have always thought, is the Toymaker, 
who for ages and ages, since nobody knows when, 
has stood at his work-bench making toys for 
children. 

His home is in a deep cave far away in the 
mountains and there are many rocky shelves in 
and about it where he can lay his work-materials 
safely away. He always has a bright fire burning 
in the cave where he can melt his silver and gold 
if he wants to shape them in new ways, but his 
work-bench is not by the fire, but in the front of 
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the cave where the sunshine can stream in and 
where he can talk to all the children who come 
trooping by to see him. 

Oh, yes, of course he loves children. If he 
didn’t, do you suppose he would have been work- 
ing for them all his long, long days? Why, he 
made the very first toys that ever were made in 
the world. Long, long ago when a great Indian 
King rode away to the wars on his splendid ele- 
phant and his little boy cried to see him go, the 
Toymaker went straight to his bench and fash- 
ioned a tiny elephant for him, just like the big 
one, and then the child was comforted and played 
with it till his father came home again. 

It was the Toymaker, too, who made the first 
ball for children to toss and the first top and the 
first kite, and of course he is busy all the time, 
thinking of new things and working them out. 

One day, ages and ages ago — it was in the 
late autumn, I believe — the Toymaker got up 
very early in the morning, determined to make 
something new that had never been thought of 
before, but if you will believe me, he didn’t know 
any more than you or I do now what it was going 
to be! 

After he had had his breakfast and looked over 


all the stuffs on his shelves, inspected his stores 
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of precious metals and jewels, and piled fresh 
fuel on the fire, he went to his work-bench, sat 
down on his high stool, covered his eyes and be- 
gan to think hard, for you know the easiest way 
to think is to shut your eyes so that you cannot 
see anything to distract you. 

While he was thinking hard, a flock of chil- 
dren came climbing up the path that led down 
into the valley below, but when they reached the 
soft grass in front of the cave they fluttered along 
on tiptoe and warned each other with lifted 
fingers not to make a noise. It was often told 
down in the valley and well known to be true, 
that one day some visiting children had rushed 
up to the cave so noisily that an idea the Toy- 
maker was just having took fright and flew quite 
away and everybody was anxious that such a 
thing should never happen again. 

So the children — there were many of them, 
large and small— came up to the work-bench 
very softly, like a fall of snowflakes, and you 
could see their bright eyes peeping here and there 
for some signs of what might perhaps be a new 
toy, or at least the beginnings of a new toy. 

One of the older girls was holding a baby, one 
of those white and yellow babies like a daisy, 
only this daisy had caught at a bit of the sky as 
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he came through from heaven, and used it for 
his eyes. Well, this baby, a very little one, not a 
year old yet, saw something on the bench that 
took his fancy and he stretched out his hand for 
it, and laughed. At that all the elves and fairies 
hiding in the grass and the trees about the cave, 
laughed too, and all the little laughs together, 
like the rippling of a brook over the stones, 
reached the ears of the Toymaker and he opened 
his eyes. The children stood perfectly still and 
waited and the Toymaker looked at the laughing 
baby until a smile began to spread across his own 
face. ‘I have an Idea!’ he cried. ‘A lovely Idea! 
Run away, duckies, and come again on Friday, 
exactly at four o’clock.’ This was Monday, you 
see, and that gave him a whole working-week. 

The children turned and rustled away, like 
leaves, only they couldn’t help whispering to- 
gether as they went, and the baby laughed and 
kept on laughing until they all took the path 
down to the valley. 

They had hardly disappeared when the Toy- 
maker clapped his hands. ‘Come, little elves and 
fairies and sprites and gnomes and fays and 
pixies and goblins and kobolds,’ he cried. ‘I 
have an Idea!’ 

Oh, then there was a fluttering of wings and 
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the tap of tiny feet and chirping voices, like 
birds in a nest, and in a moment everybody was 
there and ready to help. 

“The gnomes and the elves and the pixies and 
the kobolds and the goblins need not go to the 
mines, but stay here with me and help,’ said the 
Toymaker, ‘for I have plenty of gold and silver 
and jewels for my work and they may keep the 
fire up and blow the bellows and carry the stuffs 
to and fro from the shelves.’ 

‘Hurrah, ho! ho!’ cried the sturdy creatures, 
but softly, so as not to frighten away the Idea. 

‘Now, the winged fairies!’ commanded the 
Toymaker. ‘Which of you knows of an obliging 
swarm of bees that would give me some pure 
wax?’ 

‘I do!’ cried a small sprite. 

“Very well, fly and get it!’ said the Toymaker, 
‘and when you’re coming back, won’t you please 
see if a sunset cloud cannot tinge it a soft and 
lovely pink for me?’ 

‘Certainly; of course,’ answered the sprite, 
and was off at once. 

‘Now,’ cried the Toymaker, ‘I want some 
strong-winged fairies to fly far.’ 

‘Here!’ and ‘Here!’ and ‘Here!’ answered a 
host of voices. 
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‘Go, you,’ said the Toymaker, pointing to one 
of them, ‘far away to China where the silk- 
worms are feeding on the mulberry leaves, and 
bring me of their spinning.’ 

‘Go, you,’ to another, ‘to the green fields of 
Ireland and bring me a bit of the finest linen that 
lies a-bleaching there.’ 

‘Go, you,’ to a third, ‘and ask the whitest 
sheep that you find on the hills of Scotland for 
some of her best wool. Tell her it is for a new 
toy; she will understand.’ 

There was a rustling of plumes and the strong- 
winged fairies were off in a trice. 

“The last thing is the hardest of all,’ said the 
Toymaker, gravely. ‘Who can go down to the 
sea and ask the oysters for some pearls?’ 

‘I can,’ answered a Water-sprite. ‘Lake or 
sea, waterfall or river, all are the same to me.’ 

“Then fly away, all of you, and bring back 
your treasures as soon as you can,’ ordered the 
Toymaker, ‘and as for the rest of you elves and 
fairies, I shall need a bunch of violets, a basket of 
buttercups, and two good handfuls of roses. I 
don’t know where you'll find them, for it is too 
late for them in the valley, but they are some- 
where in the world, you know.’ 

‘Oh yes, they are somewhere. Never fear, we’ll 
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find them,’ chirped a chorus of voices and the 
rest of the company fluttered away. 


Only an hour or two had gone by, when back 
came the messenger with the wax, tinted the 
loveliest faint pink you ever saw, and said that 
the bees and the cloud were most happy to be of 
service. 

The Toymaker gave the wax to a kobold and 
told him to warm it a little, not too near the fire, 
and bring it back when it was soft enough to 
mould, and when it was returned to him the Toy- 
maker began to work out his Idea. A small gray 
rabbit hopped out of the thicket to see what was 
going on and he guessed immediately what the 
toy was going to be, and felt so pleased that he 
turned three somersaults over backwards and 
his head didn’t feel right until next day. 

By the time this had happened the fairies were 
back with the flowers, and the Toymaker directed 
the pixies to make dyes of the violets and the 
roses, which he applied with a brush to the pro- 
per places on the new toy. The buttercups were 
given to the elves who were told to pick off the 
petals and curl them lightly on their fingers. 
These being put in place, he called to the gnomes 
to bring him the best rubies from the ruby shelf, 
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and these were promptly put where they be- 
longed. Now the Water-sprite came fluttering 
back, with a handful of pearls and said she was 
afraid she was a little late, but the oysters were 
all in bed and she had great difficulty in waking 
any of them up, though when awakened they 
were most interested and eager to help. 

When the pearls she had brought were ar- 
ranged, it was almost dark and the Toymaker 
sent all his helpers to bed with thanks for their 
assistance and an invitation to come back by 
Friday morning, when the strong-winged fairies 
would probably have returned from the far-away 
lands. He should be very busy himself mean- 
time, but did not need any help, he said. 

Very, very early Friday morning the Toy- 
maker was at his bench and the sun was just 
rising, when the fairy from Scotland appeared 
with a bunch of the softest, whitest wool you 
ever looked upon. 

‘Quick! my wool-wheel!’ called the Toymaker 
to a gnome, ‘and you may turn it for me whilst I 
spin.’ No sooner said than done, and as quickly 
as the soft yarn was wound off the reel the Toy- 
maker fashioned it into the shape he desired. 
The fairy from the green fields of Ireland was 
waiting with the linen as he finished and as he 
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cut and fitted it, a chorus of admiration arose 
from the assembled fays. 

‘Wait! Wait!’ warned the Toymaker, with a 
smile. ‘There is more and more beautiful to 
come; there is the fairy from China with the 
silk-worms’ spinning, just in time.’ 

He took the soft skeins from the hands of the 
strong-winged fairy and calling to a pixie for his 
loom, he wove upon it a silken fabric as delicate 
as a spider’s web. 

You might have heard a leaf drop, so excited 
was every one, as he held it up, but the Toymaker 
was not quite satisfied. “It is not quite right,’ 
he said, shaking his head; ‘the color does not 
exactly suit me. Is there anybody here who 
could whisk straight up into the sky and trail 
the fabric through a mile or two of blue? I 
should want clear blue, with no clouds, to dye it 
properly.’ 

All the fairies volunteered and all said they 
could do it perfectly, but the Toymaker finally 
selected one sprite who seemed to be on springs, 
he was so elastic, and who shot up into the air 
with the silken stuff as if he had been fired from 
a gun. 

By the time he had returned with the loveliest 
blue material that you ever saw and the Toy- 
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maker had snipped it and stitched it and put it 
in place, it was Friday afternoon at four o’clock; 
and up the rocky path from the village could be 
heard the scrambling of many impatient little 
feet. 

All the week the children from the village had 
been wondering and wondering and WONDERING 
just what the new toy would be. The Toymaker 
had already made so many delightful things for 
them that they were kept busy from Monday till 
Friday just trying to guess what there was left 
for him to make. 

The new toy was finished just in time, and 
hidden behind the bench, and all the fays and 
sprites and elves and gnomes, and pixies and 
kobolds and goblins held their hands over their 
mouths for fear they should shout with delight 
and spoil the Toymaker’s surprise. 

Along came the children, hurrying, skurrying, 
the girl with the white and yellow baby in front 
and the baby just ready to laugh. 

The Toymaker motioned them all to sit down 
on the grass, and there was a moment of hushed 
and expectant silence. Then while their eyes 
rounded out with wonder he held up the new 
toy! 

‘Oh, oh, on, OH!’ sounded from every mouth 
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at once, till the chorus was like the shout of a 
storm-wind in the trees. “Did you ever see any- 
thing so pretty, so sweet, so charming, so darling, 
so dear! Oh, oh, on, OH!’ 

‘And so you like it, duckies?’ asked the Toy- 
maker quietly. 

‘Like it? Oh, oh, on, OH!’ 

Indeed, they liked it and no wonder, for it was 
the very first Doll in all the world and it looked 
just like the laughing baby. 

No Ars. 


A LITTLE BROTHER OF LONG AGO 
A Story oF CoLumsBus’s TIME 


CHAPTER 1 
THE HOME OF THE LITTLE BROTHER 


It was an October night, long ago on Guanahani, 
and soft darkness lay on deep grass and fern, on 
blossoming shrub and feathery palm tree. 

Sweet odors breathed from fields of waving 
flowers and from wind-blown boughs of spice 
trees and nothing broke the stillness save when a 
cricket chirped or a bird’s voice sounded in the 
fragrant dusk. 

To and fro, to and fro, under the mahogany 
trees swung Mayonabex. One brown foot and 
leg hung carelessly from the side of the ham- 
mock and held loose in his hands and trailing 
across his bare gleaming breast lay a great branch 
of crimson lilies. 

Perched on a bough above, his white and scar- 
let head tucked under his shining green wing slept 
his parrot Ornofay — not so fast asleep, however, 
that he failed to give a protesting croak now and 
then when the bird-songs came too near and dis- 
turbed his dreaming. 
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Below on the beach the waves lapped softly 
on the sand, as if they too were drowsy, and even 
the great tropic stars trembled in the vivid dark- 
ness like sleepy eyes that open and are closed 
again. 

Here and there among the trees rose the palm- 
thatched roofs of Mayo’s people and in other 
hammocks swinging beneath green branches, 
other children were sleeping; but none near him, 
for he and Ornofay had grown tired of the eve- 
ning dancing, of the drum-beating and singing, 
and had stolen off by themselves. 

It was a happy sleep both for the boy and bird 
through the long sweet hours of the night and 
Mayo wakened bright-eyed and refreshed when 
the dawn breeze began to blow. 

In a moment what a change in the forest! All 
the pet parrots commenced whistling, talking 
and calling, the leaves rustled, the insects en- 
tered upon the day’s whizzing and whirring and 
the children, headed by Mayonabex, tumbled 
from their hammocks and with gay shouts and 
laughter scampered to the beach for a morning 
dip. 

Scarcely had they made their first plunge into 
the waters when the sun shot up into sight, not 
meaning to be outdone in early rising by a hand- 
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ful of brown babies; and under his approving 
smile the splashing and swimming and diving 
went on until the children’s black locks glittered 
with water jewels and were crowned with sea- 
weed like those of the mermaids. 

Mayo found a great rosy-lined shell as he 
frolicked on the beach and ran quickly home 
with it to his father, Guareni, for so large a one 
was a treasure and could be used to make music 
for the evening dances. No one was in the circu- 
lar cabin roofed and carpeted with palm leaves, 
but outside on the ground, father, mother, and 
little sister were breakfasting. And what a good 
breakfast for a hungry boy! — sweet potatoes 
baked in the ashes, the wing of a bird cooked on a 
spit before the fire and cassava bread that had 
a sweet pleasant taste like roasted chestnuts. 
Breakfast over, there were a thousand delightful 
things to do, but none so pleasant as to go hunt- 
ing with father, through the tall grass, waving 
almost over their heads and under the spreading 
trees. 

The game they sought was a rabbit called the 
utia, a clever fellow, for he could climb trees, and 
a great lizard, the iguana, which was delicious 
meat when well roasted. 

But how could any boy think of rabbits or of 
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lizards when plunging through those wonderful 
woods? True, Mayo had been born in them but 
it was not long that he had been old enough to 
journey abroad with his father and much of the 
country was unknown to him. 

At first he ran from side to side gathering 
flowers — tall white lilies, huge purple bells that 
hung from trailing vines, great armfuls of daz- 
zling yellow blossoms, but suddenly a beautiful 
lake glittered in the sunshine, set in its grassy 
banks like a jewel in a ring, and overhung with 
great trees that trailed their branches in its cool 
depths. Then flowers were dropped and Mayo 
rushed to the water with a shout, Guareni thrust 
his javelin in the bank and followed him, and 
then indeed there was a great frolic in the bright 
waves! But they jumped from the lake in a 
moment, shaking the water drops from wind- 
tossed hair and shining brown bodies and set on 
their way again, Mayo stopping to pick up Orno- 
fay who, with impatient clucks and calls, awaited 
them on the water’s edge. Soon they passed from 
the deep shade into a sunny opening where the 
air seemed thick with great floating flower-petals, 
live flowers though, as the boy found, for it was a 
drift of brilliant butterflies, purple and crimson 
and gold. They settled on his hair, on his father’s 
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spear, and even on Ornofay’s bright feathers; 
but when the broad sunlight was left behind 
they were wafted away again. As the day grew 
warmer, the forest seemed to swarm with life. 
Insects peopled every branch, glittering with 
brilliant coats that shone like precious stones; 
rainbow-tinted humming birds fluttered in the 
tangled masses of flowers and gay-throated 
woodpeckers hammered on the tree trunks. Now 
and then a great flock of startled parrots, blue, 
green, white, and scarlet, fluttered up into the 
air in such clouds as almost to darken the sun 
for a moment, and when the hunters stopped to 
rest Mayonabex was fairly panting and exhausted 
with the wonders of the morning. 

They threw themselves down by a cool 
spring in a grove of palm trees and while the 
father slept, Mayo and his parrot played to- 
gether and ate the fruits that hung purple and 
golden on the trees around them. 

There Guareni left them, with commands not 
to stray beyond a certain tree he pointed out, 
and with his spear across his shoulder plunged 
deeper into the forest. The time of his absence 
seemed very short to the boy, for he was building 
himself a house, bending a group of tall ferns 
and fastening them with grasses at the top until 
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they looked like his own little circular hut at 
home. 

In this airy residence Ornofay, chattering with 
delight, had just been placed when Guareni re- 
turned, a fine iguana slung on the end of his 
javelin and a pair of utias across his shoulder. 
The way home seemed long to Mayo for it was 
growing dusk under the great trees and he could 
hardly keep up with his father’s long strides, but 
at last they came to familiar ground and his little 
sisters crowned with flowers came running to 
meet him. Supper was only fresh-plucked pine- 
apples and cakes of cassava bread and then after 
a frolic with his sisters, came sweet sleep again 
in the little hammock, for the next day there was 
to be a fishing excursion and Mayo must be 
fresh and strong and in good condition if he 
should be so fortunate as to be allowed to join it. 


CHAPTER II 
THE COMING OF THE WINGED MONSTERS 


WHEN the tropic morning blazed into life again, 
all the women and children went to the beach 
to carry the bone hooks and harpoons and the 
great nets made of palm fibers. So tranquil was 
the ocean that circled Guanahani that the grass 
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grew to the very water’s edge and when the tide 
was low the green-bordered beach shone with 
bright pebbles and was rich with wonderful 
shells and long trails of gorgeous sea-weed. The 
water was so clear that the sparkling sand at the 
bottom could be seen and divers might decide 
from the surface on the very conch-shell, five or 
six fathoms below, that they would bring up 
when they made their plunge. 

The great canoes, or almadias, as Guareni 
called them, were launched, the nets, hooks, and 
harpoons placed on board, and the men rowed 
swiftly away, Mayo sitting in the stern proudly 
holding a tall harpoon and the laughing women 
swimming far out to sea beside the boats, frolick- 
ing with each other and tossing water at the 
rowers. There were shoals of small fish along the 
shore that day and the little sisters stayed for 
hours on the beach watching their bright colors 
and their gleaming gold and silver scales as they 
darted through the crystal water. 

Once they ran into the forest to see through an 
opening, a file of tall flamingoes drawn up in 
line as if for battle, their scarlet plumage in 
gorgeous contrast with the green meadow; but 
a sentinel who was on duty heard the children’s 
chatter and warned his company and with clap- 
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ping of beaks and hoarse cries they sailed away, 
dropping one brilliant feather, which was quickly 
found where it lay like a flower in the grass. 

At sundown the sound of singing was heard 
far across the water and soon the canoes shot 
into sight, the strong brown arms of the rowers 
keeping time to the music of their song. There 
were piled-up baskets of fish on board and even 
a great dolphin that lay in the bottom of Mayo’s 
boat changing its colors from moment to mo- 
ment like a very chameleon. 

The women had prepared a feast for the hun- 
gry fishermen, roasted iguana and birds, boiled 
yucca root, sweet peppers and potatoes, fruits 
of many kinds and calabashes brimming with a 
pleasant drink of spices stirred in with water. 

The fishing had been so successful that the 
feast was very merry and when the dusk had 
fallen the dances began, while the musicians 
played on drums and timbrels, or rattled hollow 
bits of wood. The men had painted themselves 
with bright colors, some the whole body, some 
the eyes and noses, some the legs in fantastic 
patterns, and as they passed from light to shade 
with song and shout, wild hair waving, gleaming 
arms tossed above their heads, the flicker of the 
leaves reflected on the polished skins of the 
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women, they looked like the spirits of the forest 
whose proper home was in the heart of the giant 
trees. 

With Ornofay on his wrist, Mayo watched 
them until his eyelids began to droop and to his 
drowsy fancy the lithe arms lengthened and 
waved till they tangled in the branches above. 
Then he stumbled to his hammock through the 
darkness, scarcely stopping to give a good-night 
caress to the parrot, but his sleep was restless and 
his dreams troubled and when he awoke, staring 
with wide eyes into the night, he could not recall 
what they had been, save that there was a dan- 
ger in them from which he could not fly. 

In the sweet dewy morning he was awakened 
by the calls of the other children and ran with 
them to the water, but hardly had they reached 
the shore when with wild frightened cries they 
darted back again, Mayo calling, ‘Father, 
father, help! Oh! the great sea monsters!’ In a 
moment, startled by the tumult, men, women, 
and children had rushed to the beach and stood 
in horror, gazing at what appeared to be terrific 
monsters with huge wings which they raised and 
lowered as they moved at pleasure on the water. 

‘Surely they have come from the deep in the 
night and will devour us if the gods extend 
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not their help,’ wailed Mayo’s mother. ‘Come, 
Guareni, my husband, while I bind the image 
of thy Zemi on thy forehead and he shall guard 
us,’ and she ran to her cabin in the forest. But 
Guareni and Mayo with some of the other na- 
tives stood spellbound as they saw the great 
wings slowly cease their movements. And what 
was this? Human figures appeared on the sides 
of the monsters, boats were lowered and came 
toward the shore, bearing men dressed in glit- 
tering robes, one among them taller than the 
rest, decked in scarlet and in a silver net-work so 
bright that it shone like the scales of a fish. Then 
all fled to the woods, for indeed these visitors 
could be nothing mortal, and deep in the grass, 
crouching like frightened hares, they watched 
the landing. 

The tall stranger, who held the gay banner in 
his hand and who seemed to be the commander, 
landed first with every sign of gladness, then 
threw himself on his knees, and weeping, kissed 
the ground. When the others had followed him 
he rose and gathering them about him recited in 
a loud voice and in sonorous syllables, something 
which Guareni took to be an invocation to the 
gods. 

During this ceremony the fears of the natives 
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had been somewhat quieted and now, frequently 
throwing themselves on the ground and making 
signs of adoration, they approached the mysteri- 
ous visitors. 

Mayo was delighted with the fair skins of the 
strangers, their beards, and their bright clothing 
and when the commander held out a red cap to 
him he ran to take it and proudly set it on his 
long black hair. 

Many other presents were given, green glass 
beads and trinkets which they hung about their 
necks, hawk’s-bells, more red caps and in ex- 
change, Mayo’s people ran to their huts and 
brought fruits and cassava bread. 

The tall stranger, whom the others addressed 
as the Admiral, made signs that he and his fol- 
lowers had come from a far country, which 
Guareni took from his gestures to be the sky, and 
all day long the supposed celestial visitors stayed 
on the island drinking from the cool springs, 
tasting the fruits, plucking flowers, and eating 
with the people. 

At dusk they returned to the sea-monsters, 
which Mayo now understood to be great boats, 
although they moved in some mysterious way 
he could not yet understand. 

It was hardly light next morning when the 
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natives thronged the ship, some swimming, some 
rowing in their almadias hollowed from the 
trunks of trees, and among the first to arrive 
were Guareni and Mayo. 

All were anxious for more of the bright beads 
and the brass bells, for they thought the strang- 
ers gods and these celestial presents, and they 
brought great balls of cotton yarn and the finest 
of their pet parrots to exchange for them. Guar- 
eni had suggested that Ornofay be offered as the 
price of a bell, but Mayo would not hear of this 
and fastened him securely, high in a tree, where 
he could not be seen. One of the savages bar- 
tered the gold ring in his nose for a red cap like 
Mayo’s and Guareni gave a half handful of gold 
dust for a hawk’s-bell, for he had heard the night 
before how sweet was its tinkle as it kept time 
to the music of the dance. 

The Admiral stayed upon the deck all that 
day, giving presents, making friends with the 
people, and trying with some success to under- 
stand their language, but the next morning, 
rowed by the sailors, he set off to make a circuit 
of the island. 

The coast was surrounded with a reef of rocks; 
everywhere were great trees, grassy slopes, crys- 
tal lakes and rivers, and in each little village the 
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men and women threw themselves to the ground 
in worship of the strangers and even followed 
them in their canoes, or threw themselves into 
the sea to swim after them. 

At night the Admiral returned to Mayo’s 
village and great was the sorrow when it was 
understood that he was about to leave them. 

The casks were filled with fresh water, fruit 
and cassava bread lavished upon the sailors, and 
when all was ready the Commander stepped for- 
ward and in sign language, asked who would sail 
away with him. There was breathless silence, a 
brief hesitation and then, always a daring fellow, 
Guareni bounded to his side. He was followed 
by several other men and women and at the last 
moment Mayo, holding Ornofay tight to his 
breast, broke from his mother’s grasp and pant- — 
ing with excitement, ran to the little group. 

It seemed but an instant before the party was 
hurried into the boats, the ships reached, the 
anchors weighed, and the sails set, while the 
noise and confusion of the departure covered 
the despairing cry of Mayo’s mother as she saw 
husband and son carried away from her. 


CHAPTER III 
“STRANGE COUNTRIES FOR TO SEE’ 


LitTLeE idea had poor Guareni of the voyage he 
had undertaken; little he knew of far-away Spain 
and of that great Queen Isabella who impa- 
tiently awaited the Admiral’s coming. He under- 
stood nothing of the sailors’ language, nor they 
of his, and if he thought at all, he probably im- 
agined he was to take a short cruise over the 
blue water and see many marvelous things, but 
would return ere long to his native village. Mayo 
soon picked up a few Spanish words and learned 
that the Admiral’s name was Columbus and that 
he was a famous sailor, but for the first fortnight 
or so, father and son were so amazed at the many 
wonders of the ship and the way in which it was 
handled that they forgot to ask concerning the 
journey. 

Yet as the days slipped by and for many weeks 
Columbus cruised among the green islands the 
two unfortunate ones began to wonder when 
they should return to Guanahani. They could 
get little satisfaction from the sailors who were 
busy with the ordinary ship’s work, with ex- 
plorations, and with sham battles undertaken to 
awe the natives; while to the officers they might 
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not talk, save when they were needed as inter- 
preters for some of the strange tribes they met. 
On Christmas eve one of the caravels was lost 
through the carelessness of a ship’s-boy and 
thereafter there was great excitement and con- 
fusion. Guacanagari, the native chief, in whose 
harbor the wreck occurred, was most friendly 
and hospitable and rendered them all the aid in 
his power. Indeed so kind was he and all his 
people, so beautiful was the island and so charm- 
ing did the holiday life appear, in contrast to the 
toil on shipboard, that many of the sailors 
begged to remain there and thus escape the hard 
and crowded journey home. To this appeal 
Columbus finally consented and much to the 
delight of Guacanagari, he built them a fortress 
from the wreck of the caravel. When this was 
completed there was a parting feast, leave was 
taken of the natives, last farewells said to the 
shipmates who remained behind and the ship 
set sail, as Mayo thought, for his dear home 
again. But when they had been journeying a 
long time and learned despairingly far, far at 
sea that they were bound for Spain — for a dis- 
tant country of which they knew nothing, Guar- 
eni began to droop and pine, refused to eat and 
would not be comforted. Mayo stayed by him 
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night and day and tried to amuse him with the 
small happenings of the ship and with Ornofay’s 
new accomplishments in trailing Spanish syl- 
lables, but his father lay in a dull stupor and 
seemed to notice neither bird nor boy. 

And so it happened that one night Guareni 
died and when the sea had closed over his father, 
Mayo was indeed alone. The sailors pitied him 
and told him wonderful stories of the great coun- 
try to which they were journeying, but what 
cared he for Spain or for any land save his own 
dear Guanahani? As he curled himself to sleep 
at night, or sad and homesick crouched on the 
deck by day, one thought, one purpose filled 
his mind — that of return to his island and his 
own people. 

And as he sat one afternoon with Ornofay on 
his shoulder, a little apart from the others, Co- 
lumbus passed and stopped, saying kindly, ‘Why 
dost thou weep, boy?’ 

‘I weep for my father and my home,’ an- 
swered Mayo. 

“Was it thy father then who died last week? 
Indeed I am sorry for thy trouble — but thou 
needest not to weep, for I will protect thee. 
They tell me thou art a bright lad and if thou 
learnest the Castilian well, one of the noble 
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Spanish ladies will take thee for her page and 
thou shalt have soft living and fine raiment.’ 

Mayo flushed excitedly and was about to pro- 
test that he wanted none of these things when 
Ornofay with a knowing look at the great Ad- 
miral and head tipped sidewise, rolled out such a 
volley of blunt sailor phrases, that the conver- 
sation ended in a laugh on both sides. 

The weather on the home voyage was at first 
mild and pleasant, many fish were caught and 
the sea was so smooth that the natives often 
jumped from the ship and swam alongside. 

But soon adverse gales began to blow, great 
storm waves rose mountain high, thunder rolled, 
lightning flashed across the sky and for days all 
were assured that death was near and that the 
end of the voyage would be the bottom of the 
sea. Yet during this frightful storm it could 
hardly be said that Mayo feared, for he was 
certain that all would be well while Columbus 
guarded them. 

How he admired the great Commander as for 
days, through cruel cold and storm and breaking 
waves, he remained on deck, scarcely taking 
food or rest that he might the better guard the 
ship! At one time the danger seemed so near 
that Columbus wrote a record of his journey and 
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threw it overboard hoping it might eventually 
come to land and so some trace of his discovery 
be preserved, yet through all the tumult he 
seemed to have strong faith that God would not 
desert them. 

Nor was his trust disappointed, for one morn- 
ing in February they sighted land and a few of 
the sailors were soon enabled to go ashore on one 
of the Azores Islands. Here they were most un- 
kindly recerved and in great stress of weather 
turned their faces again toward Spain, anchoring 
at last, not where the homesick crew desired, 
but in the harbor-mouth of Lisbon. 

Here, though many people visited them, the 
natives were not allowed to leave the ship, so 
Mayo saw only at a distance the myriad roofs 
and towers of a great city. In sunshiny, flowery 
weather they set sail again for Spain, landing 
at Palos, then at Seville and at length journeying 
by land to Barcelona where the King and Queen 
were holding court. 

How good it was again to feel the firm ground 
under their feet and how sweet to Mayo were 
the green grass, the bird-songs, and the orange 
trees in bloom! Every little town they entered 
boomed its cannon, rang its bells, and strewed 
flowers in the streets in their honor and to Mayo’s 
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wondering eyes the scenes of each day were like 
the marvelous stories the old women had told 
him under the palms on Guanahani. 

What a wonderful, never to be forgotten day 
was that when they came to Barcelona! Crowds 
were waiting at the city gates to welcome them, 
drums were beating, lutes playing, and priests 
and monks were chanting joyful anthems. Door- 
ways and windows were wreathed with fragrant 
blossoms, crimson and gold draperies hung from 
every balcony and gay banners and streamers 
waved to and fro in the soft April breeze. The 
Admiral’s party advanced through the streets 
amid wildest applause and excitement and the 
gentle natives would have been quite dazed with 
fear, had they not felt Columbus’s presence. 

First in the procession marched the sturdy 
crews of the caravels, glad indeed to be at home 
again; then carried on men’s shoulders came the 
strange plants of the new land, the maize, the 
yucca, the plantain, the cocoa-palm, and next in 
order some living, some dried and stuffed, were 
the animals they had brought — the iguana, the 
utia and the great manatee. After these, bril- 
liant tropical birds were borne along, and then 
— objects of greatest wonder to the crowds that 
lined the streets and covered the roofs — came 
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the Indians gayly painted and covered with 
feathers. Next in order the island gold and 
pearls and jewelry were beautifully displayed, 
and then, attended by Mayo and the ship’s 
officers, Columbus rode along. Mayo was dressed 
in scarlet with beads about his neck, a new red 
cap crowned his floating black hair and on his 
wrist, a glittering bell bound to his slender leg, 
rode Ornofay. 

Surely never had such grandeur surrounded a 
boy before and he had been singled out from the 
others to escort the Admiral; but his great dark 
eyes only half saw the wonders about him and 
instead of the hurrahs of the people his home- 
sick ear heard only the booming of the surf on 
Guanahani and the rustle of the wind in the 
spice trees. 


CHAPTER IV 
MAYO SLIPS INTO THE FOREST 


THe great King and’ Queen, about whom so 
much had been told him, received the strange 
party in a splendid hall, seated on a throne, 
covered and canopied with shining fabrics, and 
Mayo wakened from his dreaming to see their 
welcome of Columbus and to hear from his elo- 
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quent lips, the account, which he now could 
partly understand, of his journey to the new 
world. 

The animals, the birds, the plants, the gold 
and jewels were shown to the sovereigns but 
more than all these, they seemed interested in 
the natives who gazed in wide-eyed wonder on 
the brilliant scene. 

When the story was finished, King and Queen 
sank on their knees thanking God for the dis- 
covery, and a solemn hymn of praise sung by 
the royal choir rolled out into the lofty hall. 
Mayo bent his head, overcome with awe by the 
celestial strains, but Ornofay, in whose breast 
reverence was but imperfectly developed, half- 
shut his eyes and in a far from tuneful voice 
essayed to join the anthem. 

Perhaps Mayo was mistaken, but it certainly 
seemed to him just then as if the great Queen 
glanced his way and smiled a little as he tried to 
hush the bold performer. 

When the Admiral’s audience was over and he 
had left the court, he called Mayo to him and 
said, ‘Now, child, all is well and I will keep my 
promise, since thou canst make thyself under- 
stood in the Castilian tongue. There’s not a 
noble dame of Spain but will rejoice to have thee 
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for her page, if I but speak the word, and I will 
see that thou hast a safe and a Christian home.’ 

‘Oh, great master,’ cried Mayo, throwing 
himself on the ground with outstretched arms, 
‘Send me not away from you! I know not these 
ladies, but you I know, and Ornofay and I both 
love you. Let us stay and we will serve you 
faithfully.’ 

‘Stay with me?’ said Columbus, ‘but I mean 
not to stay here — I must go on other voyages 
for my King, and I shall sail ere long.’ 

“Then let me go with you!’ begged Mayo, his 
face streaming with tears. “Do not leave me 
here alone! Some one must go to interpret the 
speech of the barbarians and why not I? Ah, do 
not leave me here!’ 

‘Hush, boy,’ said Columbus impatiently, ‘thy 
cries deafen mine ears. Thou shalt go then, 
but leave me in peace now and see that thou 
makest me no trouble while [ am occupied with 
grave affairs.’ 

Oh, a happy boy indeed was Mayo when he 
left the Admiral’s presence, partly because he 
really did love and admire the gallant sailor and 
partly because the way home was now assured. 

In the weeks and months that followed he was 
faithful and diligent, every day learned more of 
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the Spanish tongue and endeavored, though it 
was a heavy trial, to wear patiently the unaccus- 
tomed clothing which seemed through the warm 
weather almost to suffocate him. 

Often he sighed for his hammock canopied 
with leaves and for the green depths of the forest, 
when all the Spanish country seemed parched 
with the blazing sun and white with summer 
dust, but always he whispered to himself — 
‘Wait, wait patiently and soon thou shalt see 
thy home again.’ 

At last in September all was in readiness for 
the voyage and for long nights Mayo lay sleep- 
less, waiting the moment of departure. There 
was great excitement over this second journey 
and all Spain, high and low, besieged the Ad- 
miral for a place in his company. Finally seven- 
teen vessels were loaded with horses, cattle, 
grain, seeds, plants, arms, medicine — every- 
thing that could be wanted in the new world 
and fifteen hundred men were waiting to sail 
in them. 

Before sunrise one day, eleven months from 
the time on which Mayo had left Guanahani the 
whole fleet was under way and among all the 
joyful hearts on board, beating with excitement 
over the wonders of the new world, there was 
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none filled with happiness so pure as that of the 
homesick lad. For the first eighteen days of 
their journey, or until they were out of sight of 
the Canary Isles, he was gentle and attentive as 
usual, struggling with all his strength to repress 
the fever of excitement which filled his veins. 
One afternoon as he handed the Admiral a cup 
of wine he asked for, his hot hand touched the 
Commander’s for a moment and Columbus 
turning abruptly, said, “What ails thee, boy? 
Thy hand is like a red hot coal. Thou’lt be in 
the sick bay ere the journey’s over.’ Mayo 
muttered something about the fire in the cook’s 
galley and the heat of the sun but Columbus 
seemed dissatisfied with the answer and kept his 
keen eyes upon him all that day. 

But when they had left the Canaries hundreds 
of leagues behind, when one night a swallow 
circled about the ship and from the color of the 
sea and the sudden tropic showers the Admiral 
was convinced that land was near, then Mayo 
could contain himself no longer. He slept not at 
all, only snatched a mouthful of food in the morn- 
ing and flew on deck to stand in the prow looking 
into the distance motionless as a bronze statue. 
Indeed as he stood there in scarlet cap and dou- 
blet, his hand shading his eyes, his long black hair 
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blown backward in the breeze, his far-off gaze 
watchful and intent, he might have been carved 
as the figure-head of the ship and christened 
‘Expectation.’ 

At length on the third of November an island 
was discovered, green like his own and covered 
with forests, and when the crew assembled on 
the decks of their several ships to chant anthems 
of praise and give thanks to God for their pro- 
sperous voyage Mayo’s trembling voice sang, too, 
though all the words in his own soft tongue 
were, ‘Home, home, sweet, sweet home!’ over 
and over again. 

As they sailed peacefully along from day to 
day and the islands grew more familiar and the 
speech of the strange tribes they met more and 
more intelligible, he asked many questions about 
Guanahani, but no one could tell him aught of 
his home or of his people. 

Gallant swimmer that he was, he thought in- 
numerable times of throwing himself from the 
ship by night and so reaching the shore, for now 
he had begun to fear that should he reach his 
island he would not even then be released, since 
he had grown so useful as interpreter. 

The last days of November had come when 
they reached the gulf of Las Flechas, where in 
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the preceding voyage there had been a skirmish 
with the natives. Very well Mayo knew the 
spot, which he had visited many times in his 
father’s almadia, and many sad memories swept 
over him as he gazed at the blooming trees and 
saw the white waterfalls dash down the rocks. 
After some deliberation between Columbus and 
his officers it was decided that some one be put 
ashore there for a time and try with kind words 
and presents to conciliate the natives. 

Mayo was listlessly hanging on the ship’s rail 
looking into the water, when the Admiral called 
him and in a few words explained that it was 
thought best that he, Mayo, should be the mes- 
senger. Hardly could the boy believe his own 
ears and when he was dismissed and ordered to 
put on his finest apparel he dressed in a sort of a 
stupor. 

It was remembered afterward that when he 
appeared on deck Ornofay’s feathered head 
peeped from his doublet, but that was hardly 
unusual, so much did he carry the bird. It was 
said, too, that his eyes looked hazy and that he 
listened to Columbus’ directions like one half 
asleep. He stumbled as he stepped into the boat 
and when the Admiral called from above, ‘Re- 
member thine orders! Tell of the wonders thou 
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hast seen and of how thou hast been treated and 
see that thou be here again by to-morrow’s 
dawn,’ he looked up and murmured something 
unintelligible. One of the sailors said when he 
returned that it sounded like, “Farewell, Master,’ 
but it was generally thought that he interpreted 
the words in the light of after events. 

The boat was rowed to shore and Mayo leaped 
out on the shining sand, pausing to watch the 
sailors as they made their way back to the ship. 
His bright dress and the trinkets with which he 
was loaded reflected the sunlight in a thousand 
glittering rays, and as the men scrambled on 
deck again he waved his red cap in answer to 
their gay halloos. He turned — looked once 
along the quiet shore and with firm step plunged 
into the woods. The leaves rustled lightly as he 
moved, the branches waved a little as they closed 
behind him, but in a moment all was stillness. 

All that day and night and even with great 
impatience and misgiving, through the hours of 
the next day Columbus awaited the return of his 
messenger — but with no avail, for the hours 
slipped by and never, nevermore was Mayo seen 
by Spanish eyes! 

Whether he found his own people on the island 
and they refused to part with him; whether he 
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lost his way in the gloom of the forest; whether 
he fell in with a hostile tribe and was taken 
captive; whether indeed he fully intended to 
escape when he left the ship, can never now be 
known. 

As when a stone is cast into deep waters, only 
a few swift-passing ripples betray the place of its 
entrance, so softly, secretly, with finger on its 
lip, the forest closed on Mayonabex. 


Nid 


CHRISTMAS IN THE MOUSE-HOLE 


THE baby was not quite ready to go to Grand- 
mother’s for Christmas week when the carriage 
came; and then everybody hurried so, that one 
of his little red gloves fell to the floor and was not 
noticed. 

At least, it was not noticed by the family; and 
when I tell you who did notice it, the story will 
begin. 

At the time these things happened, and that 
was only last Christmas, a swift, sleek Mouse 
lived in the kitchen pantry, back of the tall 
brown jar that held the rye flour. His doorway 
was small, but large enough for his swift, sleek 
mate; and as for his four children, although al- 
ready sleek, they were not yet swift enough to 
leave their comfortable home with safety —so 
the size of the doorway did not trouble them. 

Mr. Mouse himself went everywhere in the 
house, and saw everything, as was proper for 
the head of a family who had a mate and four 
little ones to support. Mrs. Mouse was country 
bred, and knew very well that she had made a 
great match when she came to town to live, and 
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to a home in the pantry itself, than which no 
location could be more elegant, or more con- 
venient. 

The shelf where the bread box stood was 
exactly above her front door and no one can cut 
bread without making at least a few crumbs. 
The flour barrel stood in the corner; and on other 
shelves were round shining boxes holding rice, 
sago, corn meal, and sugar, any one of which 
might be left open at any moment by a careless 
cook. Swift, sleek Mr. Mouse was a fine pro- 
vider and brought many good things to the home 
nest; but even when he was away on business it 
took his mate but a moment to pick up a whole- 
some luncheon in the pantry for the entire 
family. 

Mr. Mouse visited the nursery quite often, 
having found a private way of his own up there 
through the walls, and as there were several 
children in the nursery, all very sociable and 
chatty, with a sociable and chatty nurse, he 
gained a good deal of information in these vari- 
ous visits which he always brought down to his 
mate. 

‘My dear,’ he remarked to her one evening, 
‘the children in the nursery are talking all the 
time of something they call Christmas.’ 
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‘Is it something to eat?’ squeaked one of the 
small mice, greedily. 

‘It is not,’ replied his father, severely; ‘and I 
thought your mother told you some time ago to 
curl up and go to sleep.’ 

‘Little pitchers always have big ears!’ said 
Mother Mouse, with a smile; ‘but tell me, dear, 
what is this Christmas, do you think?’ 

‘I hardly know,’ said Mr. Mouse, slowly. ‘It 
seems to have something to do with eating, for 
the children talk of fruits and candies; and some- 
thing to do with stockings, for they are going to 
take big ones to their grandmother’s and hang 
them up when they go to bed, they say. It seems 
to have something to do with presents, too, for 
somebody is going to put things they like in 
those stockings in the night, and when the chil- 
dren wake up in the moining, they will run and 
find them.’ 

‘It must be their fathers and mothers that 
put presents in their stockings,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mouse. 

“The children do not say so,’ answered Mr. 
Mouse, shaking his head. ‘They talk about 
somebody they call Santa Claus.’ 

‘And who is this Santa Claus, then?’ 

‘My dear, I do not know. I learn a great deal 
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in the nursery; but often I have to scurry back to 
my hole at the very most interesting part of the 
children’s talk.’ 

‘And an absurd thing it is!’ cried his mate, 
excitedly. ‘As if you wouldn’t be an ornament 
to any party! But listen, my love; why cannot 
we have a ‘Christmas’ for our children, too? 
We can get fruit and candy for them — but oh, I 
forgot; they have no stockings!’ and she brushed 
away a tear as she looked at the forty bare pink 
toes in the nest. 

‘Stockings! Stockings!’ murmured Mr. 
Mouse, thoughtfully. ‘Now I wonder if that 
wouldn’t do!’ 

‘If what wouldn’t do?’ asked Mrs. Mouse, 
eagerly. 

‘Do you know I saw something in the nursery 
to-day, after the children had gone, that I think 
might help us out?’ said Mr. Mouse, rising from 
his seat. ‘Everything is quiet in the nest now. 
Suppose you come upstairs with me and look.’ 

The swift, sleek couple slipped softly through 
their doorway, ran across the pantry floor, and 
popped as swiftly into another hole behind the 
flour barrel. In a moment they were upstairs in, 
the nursery, and there, in the middle of the floor, 
lay the little red glove. 
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“I do not know the exact use of this article, 
my dear,’ said Mr. Mouse; ‘but it has five bags 
on it which, carefully gnawed off, would cer- 
tainly make stockings.’ 

‘Oh, wonderful!’ cried his mate; ‘four little 
stockings and a large one over, that we can use 
for a storehouse. Now this zs a find, and my 
babies can have “Christmas” as well as the 
rest! You begin to gnaw off the bags, and I'll see 
what else I can find.’ 

In a trice she was all over the room, squeaking 
with delight as she made each new discovery. 
There was an open box of cough-drops on the 
mantelpiece, a long piece of pink baby ribbon on 
the bureau, and in the wastebasket a paper bag 
with a few good peanuts among the empty shells. 
These she removed from the bag at once and 
carried them to her mate who was still hard at 
work on the little red glove. 

“There is a box of candies, up there,’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘and we can carry them down one at a 
time, with the peanuts. The pink rnbbon we 
will use to tie up the stockings, so that we can 
take them down home more easily. And let us 
take all the red cloth; it will make a nice warm 
carpet — and so cheerful for the children.’ 

The glove fingers were gnawed off by this time 
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and were soon tied up with the pink ribbon, Mr. 
Mouse dragging this bundle himself and using 
the front stairs, as nobody was at home to object. 
Mrs. Mouse followed with the rest of the glove, 
and then both made repeated trips till they had 
carried down the nuts and a dozen of the cough- 
drops. By that time it was almost morning, and 
the swift, sleek couple curled up for an hour’s 
rest. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. Mouse led 
the mouselings, for the first time, out into the 
pantry and advised them to try climbing up the 
flour barrel, as far as they could go, until he 
should come for them. Then he hurried back, 
and with the help of his mate hung the four red 
stockings on four nails which had been driven 
too far through the wainscoting and whose 
points projected above the nest. 

In each stocking was a cough-drop, a peanut, 
a bit of soda cracker from the pantry shelf, and, 
at the top, a pink neck ribbon which Mrs. Mouse 
had carefully gnawed off with her white teeth. 
The remainder of the red glove was spread upon 
the floor, and the thumb was set in the corner, 
full of grains of rice which had been picked up 
back of the rice box the previous day. 

‘This is truly splendid!’ exclaimed Mr. Mouse, 
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as he looked at the preparations. ‘Nothing finer 
could be found in a palace! Suppose we have 
“Christmas” now, while the light is good. Later 
in the day, you know, it is really quite dark in 
Mere. 

“It seems as if there ought to be music,’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Mouse. ‘We had music in the coun- 
thy, at a party.’ | 

‘I might see if the Cricket would come,’ 
suggested Mr. Mouse. 

'Oh, do, my deéar,. cried his mate. °“A Cricket 
would be simply perfect! Tell him there’s a 
warm red carpet on the floor, and everything 
cozy.’ 

Off ran Mr. Mouse to the sitting-room fire- 
place and called and knocked, and knocked and 
called, until at last a sleepy voice droned out, 
‘“What’s wanted?’ 

“You’re wanted, Mr. Cricket, for a “Christ- 
yg” 

“What’s that?’ asked the Cricket, stretching 
his black head out from a crack in the warm 
bricks. ~ 

‘T really don’t know, myself,’ said the Mouse; 
“but it’s something the children up in the nursery 
have gone away to get, and I’m going to have 
one for my family. There are “eats” for every- 
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body at a “‘Christmas,”’ and you hang up your 
stocking.’ 

‘“Haven’t any stocking,’ objected the Cricket, 
rather gruffly — for a Cricket. 

‘No matter,’ said the Mouse; ‘neither have I 
and my mate. But there’s a warm red carpet on 
the floor, and p-l-e-n-t-y of crumbs!’ 

‘Crumbs, hey?’ asked the Cricket. ‘Well, VI 
come, if the mouse-hole is warm enough.’ 

“Come along, now; do!’ cried the Mouse, ‘and 
make music for the “‘Christmas.”’’ 

The Cricket was waked up by that time, and 
did come along; and, behold, when they reached 
the mouse-hole, the four mouselings had all come 
in from the pantry, had washed their faces and 
their ears with their small paws, and sat in a row 
beside their mother, as still as chocolate mice. 

Well, there is no use trying to describe that 
‘Christmas.’ You wouldn’t believe how grand 
it was unless you had been there. First, there 
were wonderful ‘eats,’ which was a surprise to 
Mr. Mouse, for he didn’t know that his mate 
had found a cardboard box of raisins in the pan- 
try and had brought away some of the choicest. 
Then the Cricket had a feast of crumbs, all by 
himself; and then, while his black and glossy 
sides shone with contentment, he began to chirp. 
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At this moment, when the small mice had 
been stuffed with raisins and their black eyes 
were round with wonder, Mr. Mouse cried: 
“This is “Christmas,” mouselings. Now you may 
go and see what’s in your stockings. Run along! 
Don’t be afraid!’ 

Afraid! I should say not!! You ought to have 
seen them race to the red glove-fingers, run up 
to the top of them, thrust in their little heads, 
and bring out the cough-drops, the peanuts, and 
the bits of cracker. 

But the pink ribbons puzzled them. ‘What is 
this, Ma?’ ‘What is this, Ma?’ ‘What is this, 
Ma?’ ‘What is this, Ma?’ sounded in chorus, 
while Father Mouse looked on with the smile of 
one who has been about the world a bit. 

Then Mother Mouse called her children to her 
side, and around each soft, sleek neck she tied a 
pink ribbon. When this was done (and the little 
mice did look simply lovely!) she gave her hand 
to Father Mouse, and together, followed by the 
four little ones, they began to dance. And they 
all danced and whirled, and whirled and danced, 
while the Cricket looked on and made music. 
Oh, it was a grand party, and a ‘Christmas’ 
long to be remembered in the Mouse-hole! 


7) BAS. RENY 


CHRISTMAS IN THE MOVIES 


Tuts is the story of little Eliza Ann Tarbox and 
how she spent her Christmas in the ‘movies.’ 
It all happened fifty years ago, and your father 
or mother, or big sister or big brother, or who- 
ever is reading you this story, will stop right 
here and say: ‘But there weren’t any “movies” 
fifty years ago! They weren’t even thought of!’ 

Then you will say, very firmly: ‘My dear 
friend, there is more than one kind of a “movie.” 
If you will just go on and read the story, no 
doubt you will find out exactly what happened.’ 

Liza’s father, you know, had been a sailor be- 
fore he was married, and he was never very happy 
out of sight or sound of the sea; but Liza’s mother 
had told him that she wouldn’t have him at all, 
any how, nor any way, unless he found some- 
thing to do on land. So he said he would find 
something, somewhere, and he did, which was a 
good thing for Liza, or she might have been born 
on a ship and been rocked in a hammock instead 
of in a proper cradle. 

When the story begins, Liza was six years old, 
and her father had been on land just about as 
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long as he could stand it —or he said so, any- 
way. 

‘If I could be where I could smell the sea, it 
would do me some good,’ he told his wife. ‘I 
don’t ask to work on it, but just to live where the 
water’s within call, you know.’ 

“But we have our good, comfortable house 
here,’ objected his wife. 

‘It would be just as comfortable, I suppose,’ 
said the sailor, ‘if it was down at the beach.’ 

‘But it zsn’z, you know,’ said Liza’s mother, 
quietly, as she sat rocking and knitting a red 
stocking. 

Liza was sitting on a small stool by the fire, for 
it was a cold winter night, and listening to her 
father and mother. She could not understand 
all they said, of course; but she listened hard, and 
she could scarcely believe her ears when she 
heard her father say: 

“People do move houses, Mother. Why 
shouldn’t we move ours?’ 

“Move this house!’ thought Liza; and she 
looked up at the high walls, the far-off ceiling, 
the smooth painted floor with the rag rugs, and 
wondered if her father really thought of dragging 
it off to some other place, as he would a chicken- 
coop. ‘You might as well try to move the pine 
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tree in the yard, or the hill where the meeting- 
house stands,’ she thought. 

Liza’s mother must have been just as much as- 
tonished as the little girl herself, for she stopped 
knitting, dropped her hands in her lap, and when 
the ball of red yarn rolled to the floor she didn’t 
even notice that Tabbyskins ran after it and be- 
gan to toss it about and tangle it up with her 
meddlesome paws. 

‘Andrew,’ said mother, by and by (that was 
the name of Liza’s father, you know), ‘Andrew, 
my dear, I think you must be out of your mind.’ 

But he wasn’t a bit out of his mind, as it 
happened, and he had everything worked out 
just like the rules for doing sums in the arith- 
metic. He had found a nice place for a house on a 
beach ten miles away. His work —I forgot to 
say he was a harness maker — could be done as 
well there as anywhere; better, perhaps, for 
there were more people within reach and there- 
fore more horses and more need of harness. All 
that he lacked was the consent of Liza’s mother, 
and that he received when he explained the ad- 
vantages of the plan to her. 

Naturally, nobody thought of asking Liza 
what she thought of it; but if they had, she 
would certainly have answered that it couldn’t 
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be done. ‘The house is too big to move,’ she 
thought within herself; ‘father is only joking.’ 

But when a certain day came and a troop of 
men began to tear down the great chimney and 
fill the kitchen with bricks and _ plaster-dust, 
when other men began to pound away outside 
and slide things under the flooring, trying to 
make the old house lift itself up a little and get 
ready to take a ride —when all these things 
happened, Liza kept quiet as long as she could, 
and then she burst out into loud sobs. ‘Oh, dear, 
dear me!’ she cried; ‘my house is going to move, 
and we're going away, and what will become of 
my poor Tabbyskins and my old Towser? Oh, 
dear, dear me!’ 

Her father heard her as he came to the kitchen 
door a minute, and he took her up in his arms 
and asked what his little girl was crying for. 

‘T-t-t-tabbyskins and ‘T-t-t-owser!’ Liza 
sobbed. 

“What’s the matter with them?’ asked father. 

‘G-g-going away — f-far, far away, and never 
see them any more,’ cried Liza. “And the cows, 
and the hens, and my own little “‘bossie!’’’ 

‘Is that the trouble?’ laughed father. ‘Well, 
you never were more mistaken in your life, for 
Tabbyskins and Towser are going to move right 
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along with us, and neighbor Jones will take care 
of the cows and the “bossie” and the hens till 
you and I come after them. We’re going to go 
riding in this old house every day till we get to 
the beach, and it will be just as much fun as a 
circus all the time.’ 

‘We — going to stay in the house?’ faltered 
Liza, lifting up her little wet face from her 
father’s shoulder. 

‘Sure thing!’ said father. And ‘Of course we 
are!’ said mother, who popped in just then with 
her head tied up in a red handkerchief, and a 
broom in her hand. 

Then Liza was comforted, for father and 
mother knew all about it, of course; but still she 
was puzzled about certain things. 

‘How can we do our cooking, Mother?’ she 
asked, ‘when they’re pulling down the kitchen 
chimney?’ 

“Your father says he’ll run the stove-pipe out 
of the window, and the fire will draw all right.’ 

Liza laughed for the first time that morning. 
‘We'll be riding along,’ she chuckled, ‘and the 
fire will be burning, and the stove will be cooking 
— just like every day. It will be like going to 
Grandma’s in the stage, and Towser will have to 
run hard to keep up.’ 
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‘Not so very hard,’ laughed mother; ‘you 
needn’t think they’ll move us as fast as that.’ 

Now that Liza really understood about the 
moving, she was happy and busy all the time, 
more especially because mother suggested that 
the rag doll, Lucinda, ought to have a new cloak 
and bonnet for the journey, and that meant a 
good deal of sewing for small fingers. 

Thanksgiving Day was past, the ground was 
deep in snow, and now all the hammering and 
knocking and pounding were over and the old 
house stood on sleds all ready to haul away. At 
last the morning came, and Liza looked with 
astonished eyes from the kitchen window on six 
yoke of oxen and six pairs of horses trampling 
the crust. There seemed to be a whole troop of 
men, too, shouting and calling, running to and 
fro, and hitching the teams to the sleds. When 
everything was ready, father gave the word, the 
horses tugged, the oxen strained at their yokes, 
the house jarred in all its timbers, started, moved, 
and stopped short. One of the chains had 
snapped in two, and there was much excite- 
ment till a new one was brought. Now all was 
ready again, a new start was made, and after 
that everything went smoothly. It was dinner- 
time before the old house had moved out of its 
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own yard; but the stove worked as well as ever, 
with its funnel out of the window, and all sat 
down to eat with a good appetite. 

Every fair day afterward the moving went on, 
and every day there was excitement on the snow- 
white road bordered with its dark green pine 
trees. Here was a little hill down which they 
must move carefully, here a steep slope where 
they could only inch along a bit at a time. 

Once, on a Saturday night, they passed a 
cottage full of little children, and the family 
made great friends with Liza and her father and 
mother, and asked them in to their supper of 
beans and brown bread, not forgetting, either, to 
invite Towser and Tabbyskins. Once, when they 
passed the night at the edge of deep woods, they 
saw a red fox run across an open space in the 
moonlight, ‘going to rob some farmer’s hen- 
roost,’ said father. 

“There isn’t any chimney in the sitting-room, 
any longer,’ said Liza to her mother one morn- 
ing. “Where can we hang our stockings this 
Christmas?’ 

‘Sure enough!’ exclaimed mother. ‘Where 
can we hang them? — and it will be Christmas 
next week. We'll have to ask father, when he 
comes in to dinner; but if Santa Claus goes to 
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the place where the house used to stand, he can 
follow us down here by the tracks in the snow.’ 

“’Course he can!’ laughed Liza; ‘and father 
will know where to hang the stockings, I believe.’ 

Father wasn’t quite certain, when he was 
asked at dinner-time; but finally decided that it 
would be best to leave the kitchen window half 
open that Christmas Eve, fasten the stockings 
to the sill, and leave a note there for Santa 
Claus. This is the note, and Liza watched him 
write it before he went back to work. 

In THE Pine Woops 
December 22, 1870 
Dear SANTA CLAUs: , 

We hope you will excuse the absence of a chimney, 
but we had to take it down while we were moving, 
and know you will not approve of a stove-funnel for 
Christmas. Will you please hang the stockings 
where you think best, and oblige the grateful family 
in the moving house? 

Yours affectionately 
FATHER TARBOX 
MortHer Tarpox 
E.iza ANN TaRBox 


The next day was cold and still, the snow was 
packed down hard, and the old house traveled 
along quite speedily, for the horses and the oxen 
were now accustomed to their work. It was on 
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that morning that Liza first heard the sound of 
the sea, not very far away now. 

“There’s the sea calling, Liza,’ cried her father, 
catching her up in his arms, “and oh, what good 
times you'll have, by and by, running on the 
beach with Towser!’ 

Liza’s thoughts, though, were more on Santa 
Claus now than on the sea; and she could hardly 
wait for bedtime to open the kitchen window, 
pin the stockings on the sill, and leave the note. 
“We’ve gone so far to-day,’ said Liza to her 
mother, ‘maybe Santa Claus won’t have time 
to-night to hunt us up.’ 

‘Oh, he must pass by here, anyway,’ said her 
mother comfortably, ‘for there are plenty of 
children at the beach; and then, you remember, 
he has eight tiny reindeer to draw his sleigh.’ 

‘Oh, yes, so he has,’ thought Liza, and she 
went to bed very happy. 

It was not really light yet when she woke in 
the morning and padded out to the kitchen on 
her small bare feet. The note was gone and the 
window shut; but no stockings were to be seen 
anywhere. Still, Liza felt sure she would find 
them when the sun came up; and she crept into 
bed again, sleeping so hard this time that mother 
had to call to her twice that breakfast was al- 
most ready. 
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‘No,’ mother said, when Liza came to the 
table. “Breakfast first, and then the stockings.’ 

The house was still on the hard, snowy road 
bordered with its dark green pine trees; and when 
breakfast was over and Liza ran to the window 
she saw strange fruit hanging to the branches of 
the tree nearest the house. ‘Oh, Father! Oh, 
Mother!’ she cried, scampering to the door; 
‘there are our stockings, hanging way up there. 
But how can we ever get them down?’ 

“Well, I declare!’ exclaimed father. ‘The 
reindeer must have been running pretty high 
when Santa Claus put them up! I shall have to 
get a ladder to reach them.’ 

Liza watched, all breathless with excitement, 
while the ladder was brought and the stockings 
carefully lifted down. First came mother’s, all 
puffed out with tissue-paper, and in the toe 
half-a-dozen pretty handkerchiefs; next came 
father’s — but what made it so bumpy? Oh, it 
was full of potatoes and onions, and, underneath 
them, a grand new pair of warm mittens mother 
had knitted for him. Now it was Liza’s, and you 
can just see the little girl turning out the con- 
tents — a pair of warm red stockings, a package 
of sticks of striped candy, an orange, and a nice 
little china doll in a blue velvet dress. “What a 
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splendid Christmas!’ thought Liza; and she 
hugged the doll, and hugged her father, and 
hugged her mother. 

‘But there seems to be something else up 
there!’ cried father; ‘don’t I see a basket?’ 

‘Oh, yes; a basket, a basket!’ echoed Liza, 
dancing up and down. “Oh, Father, get the 
basket.’ 

‘There seems to be something inside it,’ said 
father, in a puzzled way, as he lifted it down. 
‘Something is moving. Look, Liza, and see what 
it is.’ 

Liza took the basket in rather a frightened 
way. Yes, she felt something moving; but the 
cover was tied down. “Oh, Mother, quick! Cut 
the string. Let’s see what it is,’ she cried. 

The strings were cut, the basket cover was 
lifted, and there, on a bed of warm flannel, all 
wrapped up but her little head, lay a black 
kitten with a pink nose! I can tell you she was 
very soon carried to the kitchen and given a 
saucer of new milk; and I can tell you, too, that 
she and Liza and Towser and Tabbyskins had 
the very best time in all the world, playing in 
the sand, when, the very next week the ‘movies’ 
were over and the old house reached its new 


home on the beach. 
N. A. S. 


THE RED DOLLY 
MASTER HAROLD SOLILOQUIZES 


A vERY strange thing happened at our house the 
other day. Not that there is anything unusual 
about that, for curious things have been occur- 
ring regularly ever since I came here to live, 
which is exactly three years ago. I happen to 
_ know the precise length of time because I have 
just had my third birthday. They say that I had 
two others before this, and of course it must be 
so. | suppose grown-up people never make any 
mistakes, or they would be a little more delicate 
in correcting ours. The other day I told grand- 
mama an interesting thing that happened in 
heaven the morning I came away, and she was 
very severe with me on the subject of telling 
fibs. What on earth a ‘fib’ is, and why I shouldn’t 
have told it, is more than I can understand. 

All that I have to say about the other birth- 
days is this: that they couldn’t have been cele- 
brated with much pomp and festivity or I should 
be able to remember them. Things that are 
worth remembering are always remembered. I 
do not have any difficulty in recalling my last 
birthday. I had a rocking-chair, and a Noah’s 
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Ark, and a woolly dog, and a frosted cake with 
three candles. [ lighted them myself, and when 
I stretched out my hand to do it, nurse observed 
that my fingers were dirty, and I was dragged 
out to be scrubbed in the very middle of the 
party. The only occasions when I am safe for a 
moment from her eagle eye are those in which I 
play in the Park. Nurse has so many friends 
there that I can be dirty a long time before she 
notices it. Sometimes it is the policemen them- 
selves who draw her attention to the state of my 
hands. We love to play with the policemen, 
nurse and I, and they always manage to get 
through with their work, so as to have nothing to 
do when we are in the Park. If life were all 
policemen and birthday parties and frosting, I 
should like it. Mama allowed me to pull off a 
large piece of frosting from the birthday cake, 
and eat a little of it twice a day. When the 
frosting is so much nicer than the cake why do 
they not fill the pans with that, and after it is 
baked spread a thin layer of cake over it? But 
the same method is followed in a great many 
other things, in which I lookin vain for rhyme or 
reason. For instance, they give me a spoonful of 
jam on my bread, when what I should like is a 
spoonful of bread on my jam. They drop a lump 
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of sugar in my cup of milk and water, when I 
should prefer a cup of sugar-lumps with a little 
milk and water poured over them. They put me 
to bed at the very most interesting part of the 
day. When the drawing-room fire is bright, and 
the tall lamps are lighted, and mama has on her 
loveliest dress, and papa has just come home and 
is dying to play ‘bear’ with me —that is the 
exact moment when I am seized by nurse and 
carried struggling to my crib. I always make a 
point of struggling; not that it alters the course 
of things in the very least — for in point of num- 
bers I am only one to four, and a small one at 
that. Still, I always struggle, because I think it 
is better to make some slight manifestation of 
individuality, or nurse will crush me altogether 
by her tyranny. 

But I was going to tell you about the strange 
thing that happened in our house, and I have 
been talking about everything else. This is the 
way grandmama tells a story, and I have caught 
the habit from her. When she knits she likes to 
tell her reminiscences, and sometimes she talks 
and talks till papa has to say, ‘Come to the 
point, Mammy!’ and then she says, ‘Where was 
I? Oh, yes!’ I like this way very much, and so 
I am going to make believe you are interrupting 
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me, and telling me to come to the point, and now 
I am going to say, ‘Where was I? Oh, yes!’ 
The strange thing is the appearance of a new 
red dolly upstairs in the nursery. Everybody is 
playing with it, from grandmama down to the 
cook. My hair has not been curled for three or 
seven days (there is no cloud without its silver 
lining); and nurse, instead of scrubbing my nose 
up and down when she washes my face, simply 
rubs it down once or twice absent-mindedly and 
flies off to the mysterious dolly. I call it a dolly 
because I haven’t decided what else to call it. At 
first I thought it was alive, because it cried and 
moved its arms, and opened and shut its eyes, 
but then so does Elsie Bennett’s electric doll; 
and if it is really alive, why doesn’t it walk and 
talk? It might be a baby, but I am the baby in 
this house, so that supposition is disposed of. It 
must be a dolly, a huge, red, electric dolly; but 
isn’t it curious that all the grown-up people play 
with it? I have always thought that only chil- 
dren care for dolls, but here is grandmama, who 
is as old as anybody in the world, and she is for- 
ever holding this dolly. I don’t believe she would 
even lend it to mama, for all she preaches to me 
about selfishness: but mama is not well now, and 
doesn’t care to play with anything or anybody. 
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The house, when mama keeps her room, is as 
dreadful as the Park would be if the policemen 
were ever too busy to play with nurse and me. 
As far as beauty is concerned, this doll doesn’t 
compare with Elsie Bennett’s, or even with some 
of mine, though I haven’t a good collection, be- 
cause at Christmas time my friends run to drums 
and trumpets and soldiers and tops. Elsie’s 
dolls have beautiful curly hair that sometimes 
comes unglued, and peels off if you’re not care- 
ful. This dolly’s hair has evidently been unglued, 
too, but I suppose when they can spare it they’ll 
send it away and have it mended. I never can 
spare my toys until they are broken, and then 
mama says they are not worth mending, and 
had better be given to the poor children. (Here 
is another mystery to add to the long list of 
things I have to look into when I am grown up: 
exactly what are ‘poor children,’ and why do 
they prefer broken toys to nice new ones that do 
whatever it says on the corner of the box?) 
Perhaps they bought the red dolly not so much 
for its beauty as for its splendid works that never 
seem to get out of order. Elsie Bennett’s electric 
doll performs some days, and on other days it 
has to be put back in the box until it feels in a 
better humor. This dolly did just the same things 
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each time I saw it: it opened and shut its eyes, 
squizzled up its red face, clenched its fists, and 
cried. The crying part was not particularly well 
done; that is, it doesn’t compare with the way 
in which I cry when I can’t get what I want. 
There it goes again! Papa must be playing with 
it; he is the one who makes it cry best — and 
there is Elsie Bennett’s mother coming in at the 
side door. 


LATER 


THE mystery is solved. Mrs. Bennett inquired if 
I liked the new baby. ‘What baby?’ I asked. 
“The little baby sister up in the nursery,’ she 
answered. “That is not a baby,’ I said decidedly; 
‘that is a red electric dolly — J am the baby!’ 
“You were the baby day before yesterday,’ she 
said, smiling in a particularly offensive manner; 
‘but now that there is another, you are mama’s 
great boy.’ 

It seems then that there can be more than one 
baby in the same house: an idea that I had never 
entertained. I don’t see what is to become of me. 
I used to keep them all busily employed, and 
what do they propose to do with me now? A 
little less attention I don’t mind, for I cannot 
remember three more interesting days than the 
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three through which I have just passed. I have 
been a good deal in the kitchen with cook, and 
she allowed me to knead dough-balls, and run my 
finger round the edge of the cake-bowl and eat it 
off, and then run it round many, many times 
more, until I really grew tired of the amusement. 
I have climbed up on chairs and handled all the 
pretty things in the library, and this, of course, 
was a comfort and pleasure; but how about fall- 
ing down on to the hard polished floor, and lying 
there for hours unremarked, though I screamed 
and screamed in a manner that has never before 
failed to bring the entire family to my feet? To 
be sure, I finally got up by myself and found 
nothing at all the matter with me, but that was 
simply my good fortune —it doesn’t alter the 
fact of their criminal neglect. As to being put to 
bed, I had to suggest it myself last night; and 
that, I consider, is going a little too far. 

‘Mama’s great boy!’ It sounds rather at- 
tractive, on the whole. It seems as if it might 
mean trousers and a pony in course of time! As 
I’ve done every earthly thing there is to do to- 
day, I think I'll go up to the nursery (always 
providing the fat lady who lives there now will 
let me in at the door), and ask to see the red 
baby squizzle up its face. 

KD 


THE TALE OF A SELF-MADE CAT 
I 


THE very title of this autobiography throws a 
certain light on my character and attainments. 
There is probably not one cat in a thousand who, 
in writing the two words ‘cat’ and ‘tale’ in the 
same sentence, would not reason from associa- 
tion, and spell the second word ‘tail.’ But I am 
not quite as other cats, thank goodness! My 
superiority, however, and my social position, 
have not been the outgrowth of extraordinary 
conditions nor fortunate circumstances. It is no 
credit to a cat who can boast of good birth, good 
breeding, good education, and luxurious sur- 
roundings, if he or she becomes refined and in- 
telligent. My lineage, on the contrary, was most 
humble, and I am not ashamed to own it. Of 
my mother’s youth I know comparatively no- 
thing, save that she was an honest, self-respect- 
ing cat, who lived in a very modest household, 
and passed her time entirely in the kitchen and 
pantries, or, at all events, below stairs. There was 
no back yard, and her only recreation-ground 
was the cellar. She saw no society; but if this 
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life of seclusion had its drawbacks, it had also its 
advantages; for if she was a dull cat, she was a 
well-behaved and modest one; if ignorant, she 
was also innocent. 

Hers was indeed a monotonous and sordid 
existence, for the only ambition she knew was to 
keep the closets free from mice. She was scantily 
fed, that her appetite might always be keen, and 
she was never petted, lest her higher nature 
might develop and unfit her for her sanguinary 
tasks. The one bright spot in her career at this 
time was the fact that the cook uniformly washed 
and wiped her saucer after every meal. My 
mother says that later on in her life, when she 
attended a council of cats, called the Feline Fed- 
eration, it became known that nineteen cooks 
out of twenty left the cat’s saucer day after day 
on the floor under the sink, scraping scraps and 
milk into it as occasion demanded —a most 
filthy and reprehensible trick. 

Curiously enough, I inherited few of the in- 
stincts which my mother had spent her life in 
acquiring and developing — but of that I will 
speak later. While still comparatively young 
her mistress died, and she was given away to a 
druggist, who kept a large and handsome es- 
tablishment on a corner near by. Here she met 
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society of a varied sort, men, women, and chil- 
dren. Here she met other cats. Here she met my 
father. I prefer to touch lightly upon the sub- 
ject of my father. There is little to say about 
him that you would understand. Cats and other 
people have an entirely different point of view, 
and without possessing feline faculties you can- 
not appreciate the feelings, ambitions, motives, 
and temptations of a cat. My father was not at 
all a common personage. He was a general fav- 
orite, very large, very handsome, very fine in 
color, and had an extraordinarily long tail. It 
was his tail, I always thought, that was his ruin. 
He had some spirit and energy when my mother 
first met him, but his character was too weak for 
his environment. Nobody ever looked at him 
without exclaiming, ‘What a magnificent tail!’ 
He used to sit in the druggist’s window for hours 
together, just to hear people say, ‘What a re- 
markable tail!’ He seldom did any work. He 
would have caught a mouse, I suppose, if one had 
crept under his nose and solicited his notice, but 
he would not have chased, hunted, pursued, 
lurked, prowled, or schemed to catch one. ‘Let 
cats with briefer tails than mine catch mice!’ he 
seemed to say, as he lazily yawned on his throne 
in the window. His days were mostly passed 
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there, among the gorgeous jars of blue and green 
and crimson liquids, his tail curled ostentatiously 
about a pot of hyacinths. His nights were passed, 
alas! I know not where; and I doubt if my poor 
mother knew! Perhaps she did not care particu- 
larly, for she was immersed in family anxieties 
just then, being naturally much occupied with 
her first family of six kittens. 

“We cannot keep them all,’ said the Master 
Chemist, when he was called in to look at us. 

I was as blind as a bat at the time, but I dis- 
tinctly heard him say, ‘We cannot keep them 
all. Which is the handsomest?’ 

“The black one, by all means,’ said the person 
whom I afterwards knew as the Prescription 
Clerk. 

What a sensation of helpless terror crept over 
me when I realized that nine days must elapse 
before I could discover whether I was black or 
not, and long before that time I might be lying 
in a watery grave, in which case I should never 
know what color I had been. On another day I 
heard some one say, ‘The black kitten is the 
only one that has inherited his father’s long 
tail.’ 

I cannot explain the fact, but I then knew 
that I was the black one, and I also knew that I 
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had a long tail — so early does the consciousness 
of superiority make itself felt. When my eyes 
were unsealed, and I beheld my own raven 
blackness and the exceeding length of my tail, 
I was not in the least surprised, though I was 
thrilled with a sense of my good fortune. 

My sisters and brothers were no longer in the 
family box, and could not envy me my preémi- 
nence, but I am glad to say they did not all 
perish, but were provided with comfortable 
homes in every way suited to them. I could not 
understand my mother’s cheerfulness when all 
five of them disappeared on the same day. I 
asked her about it, for youth is ever curious and 
indiscreet, but she simply replied that when I 
grew older I would perceive that the demand for 
kittens rarely equaled the supply, and that every 
mother of a large family of kittens realized she 
could keep only part of them, and it was merely a 
question of the survival of the fittest. (I use the 
last word in your human sense; with us it has pain- 
ful associations. ) 

When still but an infantile ball of fat and fur, 
I determined that I would not end my days in an 
apothecary-shop. There are no women there to 
pet one, no laps to sit in, nobody to superintend 
one’s simple recreations. One is expected to sub- 
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sist on a diet of milk and mice, and an appetizing 
little cut of fish is almost a thing unknown. 

To grow day by day in beauty and intelli- 
gence, till at length I should be a lady’s upstairs 
cat, with a ribbon on my neck and a cushion to 
sleep on, was my first ambition. This accom- 
plished, my future career was settled in my own 
mind, but the altitude to which I hoped at 
length to soar made me dizzy, even in the pro- 
spect. Listen while I tell you the tedious steps by 
which [| climbed. 


II 


My life in the shop was one of patient self-denial 
and arduous labor. I never played in the coal- 
hole nor gamboled in the ashes, for fear of in- 
juring the color and texture of my fur, which I 
always washed twice a day from nose to tail-tip, 
that it might have the luster of satin. 

Knowing, from the remarks of strangers, what 
my own sense of beauty would have told me 
sooner or later — that my tail was extraordinar- 
ily promising, being equally as long as my 
father’s when I was but three months old — I 
set about lengthening it still farther. The box 
of bottles and straw in which I first saw the light 
stood in a corner of an outbuilding, and one side 
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of it was a trifle elevated from the floor by reason 
of a little stick thrown carelessly underneath. 
Whenever I passed this cradle of my infancy I 
made it my habit to drag my tail underneath it 
slowly, and as the aperture was small, the opera- 
tion was attended each day with increased diffi- 
culty, increased pain, and increased effect. 
Length, apparently, being the chief thing in a 
tail, I did not mind diminishing the diameter of 
mine, so long as I succeeded in stretching it. 

Once my father caught me at my daily exer- 
cise, and, imagining me in distress, jostled him- 
self against the box with a view of freeing me. 
Inadvertently he disturbed the chip, and the 
box settled itself still more solidly on my tail. 
I howled, naturally, and my father was much 
embarrassed by his awkwardness, but when I 
cautiously withdrew my — appendix, codicil, 
postscript, whatever, in your elegant language, 
you like to call it—I could almost hear the 
stretching of the cartilage, and I probably gained 
a quarter of an inch at a bound. 

The whole episode struck my sense of humor. 
(It is a mistake to suppose cats have none — I 
am full of it.) Here was I, bone of my father’s 
bone, flesh of his flesh, but living in a world of 
my own creating, to which he was an utter 
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stranger. Absorbed in the contemplation of his 
own tail, he took no note of mine, but there 
came a day of awakening! 

One morning, when he was lying asleep in the 
window, with his tail extended at full length, I 
crept up and lay down near him, uncurling 
mine in the same direction. I almost pitied him 
when I saw the contrast, but I did it on purpose, 
for he had never behaved in a way to win my 
admiration or respect. In a few moments I 
heard the Prescription Clerk exclaiming, ‘Bless 
me! Bottles’ tail is longer then his father’s. 
Look at it! Where will it end!’ 

And indeed it had now grown of surpassing 
beauty and luster, dragging its length along like 
a lovely serial story, and seeming, like it, to say, 
“To be continued in our next.’ Whether or no my 
father heard the Prescription Clerk’s burst of 
admiration I cannot say, but he woke, cuffed me 
smartly, and drove me out of the window, where 
he never afterwards would allow me to stay when 
he was on the premises. 

About this time Adolphus, the Prescription 
Clerk, who was my master’s nephew, fell in love, 
and became almost useless in the business. We 
did not mind when he sold listerine for vaseline 
and benzine for benzoin. We overlooked it, too, 
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when he gave the wrong flavorings at the soda 
fountain, though we tired of hearing the ladies 
exclaim, ‘Mine doesn’t taste like vanilla!’ or ‘I 
should never know this was pineapple!’ Finally 
he gave Dovers’ instead of Seidlitz powders, and 
mixed one for a child to take on the spot, so that 
my master decided something must be done at 
once. He did not wish to discharge his own 
nephew, so he took the prescription department 
himself until the love affair was settled either by 
acceptance or rejection. 

Adolphus was a very good fellow; an indiffer- 
ent druggist, but an amiable young man. We 
were thrown much together at this time, for in 
his enforced leisure he attempted to train a 
puppy he had just bought for his lady-love. I 
dislike dogs as a class, but I can respect a clever 
one. This creature, however, was painfully dull. 
Day after day I used to lie in my box and see 
Adolphus fling a ball to the opposite side of the 
room, expecting the puppy to bring it back to 
him. What the puppy did do was to roll on the 
floor, lick her master’s hand, wag her tail (a 
short, dowdy one, scarcely deserving mention), 
bark, and scamper about in a circle. The cat 
family may not, as a usual thing, be as suscep- 
tible to teaching as some others, but there are 
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cats and other cats. When Adolphus took the 
puppy and carried her to the ball it made no im- 
pression on her. She was amused and delighted 
to frolic — that was all. Again and again have I 
seen the patient Adolphus labor with that dull 
creature (Dora was her silly name), and once, 
when I could no longer endure the strain, I 
walked to the ball and brought it back myself. 
It may have been impertinent, but it must have 
been unusual, for it was much talked of in 
the shop, and gave me a new idea as to my fu- 
ture. Days and days before Dora had mas- 
tered a trick it was my property, but I kept 
my knowledge to myself, awaiting the grand 
opportunity that is sure to come to cats and 
men alike. 

One day in early spring a young lady came in 
to buy gum arabic drops, Lubin’s soap, tincture 
of benzoin, violet-water, orris-root, and eau de 
quinine. An order like this always shows me 
what sort of society the customer moves in, and 
I come into the front part of the shop. If a per- 
son asks for syrup of squills, five cents’ worth 
of gum camphor, hoarhound-drops, licorice, or 
pain-killer, I remain in the rear. 

Adolphus waited on her, and she chatted with 
him as he tied up the little white parcels with 
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pink cord and sealed them with wax. He is 
handy at this, and will be very useful at doing 
up pickles and preserves when he is married. 

Dora approached the young lady with a large 
cork in her mouth, which she laid at her feet. 

‘What a dear, clever little dog,’ exclaimed 
the young lady, throwing the cork across the 
floor. 

I came nearer, with a view to probabilities. 

Dora searched for the cork. It had fallen be- 
hind some boxes, I was pleased to note, and she 
had no more sense of smell than a fish. 

I came still nearer. 

“The cat is almost as clever as the puppy,’ said 
Adolphus, rather understating the matter, I 
thought. The young lady now stepped closer to 
the show-case, and in so doing disclosed some- 
thing I had heard about and long desired. Where 
she had kept it, I don’t know; but there it lay on 
the floor, under her dress, a lovely circle of rib- 
bon, with dainty rosettes and a gold buckle. It 
was a delicate rose-color, like my tongue, and as 
beautiful as it well could be. I could not help 
seeing how it would become my shining black 
fur, so I poked my nose through it, gave it a flirt, 
lifted my head, shook it back over my ears, and 
it fell about my neck. It was a good deal too 
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large for me, else I could not have got it on so 
easily by myself. 

The young lady looked at me with a violent 
start. It may have been my beauty, the length 
of my tail, the intelligence of my eye, my re- 
semblance to my father, that caused her agita- 
tion, but she snatched off the collar quickly, 
and, glancing at Adolphus to see if he had 
noticed me, she slipped it in her muff. It may 
have been her own collar, but she did not put it 
on her neck. ‘He is the cleverest cat I ever saw!’ 
she exclaimed, reddening (I suppose) with as- 
tonishment. ‘Awfully clever! frightfully clever! 
Can he do other tricks?’ 

Dora all this time was ferreting stupidly about 
for the cork. I knew where it was, and that she 
could never squeeze her fat body far enough in 
the corner to reach it, so I ran and fetched it my- 
self to the lady. After that I returned several 
other articles, and when I had brought down a 
powder-puff from a high shelf against the wall, 
my first hour of triumph came, for I was sold un- 
conditionally to the young lady for ten dollars, 
Adolphus thinking (poor fool!) that he could 
train another cat at any time. 

I, sold for ten dollars; I, whose mother was 
given away, whose brothers and sisters had 
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either been drowned or had found homes among 
the humble poor, whose father had never been 
thought worth more than five dollars (his tail 
figuring as $4.85 of this sum) —I had sold for 
ten dollars, and with nobody to thank but my- 
self! 


III 


My life, after this, was a most agreeable one. 
My mistress had a beautiful basket made for me, 
ample in size, and lined with a sweet combina- 
tion of mouse and cream color, two shades par- 
ticularly pleasing to my eye. I had two or three 
collars of different sorts, according as we were 
alone or entertaining company, and my educa- 
tion was carried on with great regularity. Mean- 
time the consummation of my career was slowly 
dawning. 

One afternoon four or five young ladies came 
to tea and brought their pet cats in their vic- 
torias and landaus. Some of them had bushy 
tails, extraordinary in circumference, a novelty 
somewhat disturbing to me, as I had considered 
length and polish the only qualities worth culti- 
vating. One sickening creature had no tail at all, 
though I suppose I should not mention a physical 
defect of that sort. One had a queer fur ruff 
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about its neck, and another had pale light blue 
eyes that gave me a chill. 

I thought them all decidedly eccentric, and 
noticeable, rather than pleasing, in appearance. 
We conversed, but there was little in common 
between us. They evidently considered them- 
selves aristocrats, and did not regard my general 
appearance as a sufficient introduction to their 
social order. The cat without any tail asked me 
somewhat offensively if I couldn’t keep mine out 
of the way when she walked across the hearth- 
rug, and the blue-eyed one stared at me as if she 
were thinking: 

Green is forsaken, yellow’s forsworn; 
But blue is the sweetest color that’s worn. 

As for the cat with the ruff, she was too lofty 
and condescending for words, but I bided my 
time with dignity and reserve until tricks were 
mentioned. It was as I had supposed; not one of 
them had a single accomplishment to his or her 
name! I went through all of mine with quiet 
elegance and finish, and was rewarded by hearing 
the most intelligent girl of the party say, ‘You 
certainly must exhibit him at the Cat Show!’ 
My brain reeled! I turned my face from the 
other cats, that they might not see my quivering 
whiskers. 
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‘What? Bottles? Can I, do you suppose?’ 
asked my mistress. 

‘Certainly,’ her friend replied. ‘The pedigree 
doesn’t signify — with that coat, that tail, and 
that talent!’ 

She was right; all preparations were made, and 
now the great day approaches! My name has 
been changed from Bottles to John Halifax, 
Gentleman. My large cage, with its new satin- 
lined basket, is finished, and stands on my mis- 
tress’s table. I have been in it and find it com- 
fortable enough for a short week. My collar is 
of white kid studded with turquoises, the gift of 
my mistress’s young man. I have washed my- 
self three times a day for many days, and shall 
sleep standing up during the exhibition, so that [ 
may not mar the gloss of my fur. I am to do all 
my tricks every afternoon at four, when the 
crowd is greatest, and the Princess May, the 
aristocratic cat with the fur ruff, who was so 
frigid and condescending to me on the occasion 
of the tea-party, has asked me to move heaven 
and earth to get my cage beside hers. I don’t 
mind obliging her; I can get used to her ruff in 
time, I suppose, if she doesn’t put on too many 
airs about it, and she is really considered the 
most valuable cat in the exhibition. Be that as it 
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may, she has given me to understand that she is 
smitten with my charms of mind and person, and 
I prefer having her beside me rather than a cat 
with one of those enormously bushy tails that 
have a tendency to make mine look attenu- 
ated. 

I am too excited to write more at this time, but 
you will hear more of me in the daily papers. 
One word of advice to cats who wish to rise in 
the world. You can never succeed by sitting 
calmly in front of the fire and washing yourself, 
as if it were the sole aim and end of your exist- 
ence; there will be time enough for all that after 
you have risen. 

Neither can you afford to waste the precious 
morning hours in chasing your tail. It is indeed 
a fascinating if unprofitable diversion; or, at 
least, it must be so to a cat who has a short and 
therefore elusive tail, offering some excitement 
in pursuit. Perhaps I deserve little credit for 
my renunciation of this charming play, since 
mine is of such a length that I cannot get beyond 
its reach, try as I may. 

In a word, you must seize upon your best 
points, whatever they may be, and steadily 
develop them. Perhaps then you, like myself, 
without pedigree, without friends, and without 
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fortune, with nothing but a boundless ambition 
and an unparalleled tail, may reach the glittering 
pinnacle of a Cat Show. 
Yours for the elevation of our race, 
Joun HatrFax, GENTLEMAN 
Formerly known as BotTLes 


Be Dies 
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